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An Author in Her Summer Home 


An Interview with Kate Douglas Wiggin at Quillcote, by Isabel Gordon Curtis 


was with delight I accepted last 
summer an invitation to spend a day 
eh with Kate Douglas Wiggin at Quillcote 


2S I? boulders which a Saco River horse takes <2 
deliberately, although a rider jounces $4 


over them with fear and trembling. Close ¢° 


on the Saco, her summer home in Maine. 

“You will have to take an early morn- 
ing train,” wrote Mrs Wiggin. “Vis- 
itors to Saco River are few, because it 
is hard to reach this tiny backwoods 
community. That is why you find me 
here during the loveliest time of the 
year.” 

Business would never take one to Saco 
River; it is the merest dot of a hamlet, 
ten or twelve houses set in the midst 
of wide gardens which climb uphill and 
down. Beyond there is the rush of Saco 
river, and everywhere trees; great, 
gnarled, wide-spreading trees, which were 
middle-aged when Saco was sending her 
brave sons to fight Revolutionary battles. 

Three miles from the tiny village lies 
Quillcote. The ride is one not to be for- 
gotten. The road is a wild, picturesque, 
untraveled way, which has happily es- 
caped the eye of a highway commission. 
The fence corners have never been tidied, 
spicy juniper bushes crowd red lilies, 
blackberry vines straggle even to the 
wheel ruts, and straying festoons of wild 


mt grape hang green draperies from the trees 


¥ to the fence rails. 


There are immense 
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by the roadway thunders the Saco be- , 


tween banks that are steep and rocky and SS 


‘pine-covered. 

In the quiet heart of this country, with 
its face turned to the turbulent Saco, 
stands Quillcote. The old house, set 
back on a green bank amid a grove of 
elms, is a summer day provocation to a 
camera artist. When he gets the front 
door, he loses sight of the roof; when he 
catches the roof, he gets nothing else but 
a glimpse of an upstairs window. No- 
body has photographed Quillcote as it 
really is, Mrs Wiggin declares ; the most 
successful picture of it was taken by a 
man who climbed to the top of an elm 
across the road and pulled his camera up 
after him. 

Indoors Quillcote is a very dream of 
summer comfort and country picturesque- 
ness. The first thing one notices is rag 
carpets; not the cultured product of an 
arts and crafts society, but cozy, back- 
woods “hit and miss,” with scraps of 
warm red and brilliant blue amid a med- 
ley of black, brown, gray and white. 


There must be hundreds of yards of La 


Saco’s homemade carpet in Quillcote; it 
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2 GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


A CORNER OF THE MUSIC ROOM IN QUILLCOTE 


covers even the wide, old-fashioned stair- 
way. The house is very big and very 
picturesque. The fine mansion was built 
sometime in the eighteenth century and 
although modern comforts have been 
added, its low-ceilinged rooms, its wide 
brick fireplaces, its deep windows and a 
multitude of queer little cupboards with 
white paneled doors have remained un- 
changed. On three sides of the house the 
windows look into an apple orchard, so 
thick, so shady, so green, that one can 
imagine the orchard almost as old as 
Quillcote itself. 

And the lady of Quillcote ; if one could 
imagine anything more fascinating than 


’ Kate Douglas Wiggin’s books, it is Mrs 


Wiggin herself. She is the very embodi- 
ment of healthful, joyous living. I found 
her in the midst of what looked like genu- 
ine work, although it had been gathered 
up and put away for a holiday. A type- 
writer stood in the study and a young 


_ woman who had been using it was tidy- 


ing piles of manuscript, bunches of proof 
and mountains of books. 

“This summer,” said Mrs Wiggin, “a 
large part of my time has been spent in 


collaboration with my sister, Nora Archi- 
bald Smith, on a compilation of poetry 
for children. It was a task set us by the 
publishers. When we began last summer 
reading poetry in the libraries at Edin- 
burgh and Oxford, we did not dream of 
the labor it meant, but it has been tremen- 
dous and we have not nearly finished our 
task. Imagine having every poet who 
ever wrote verse for children set before 
us, and then having to pick the best from 
it. The best is so voluminous, and the 
editing and classifying has been no end 
of labor. It was work which had to be 
done by someone who understands chil- 
dren. Our kindergarten experience gave 
us a most gracious insight to the heart of 
a child. Children love fairy tales, nature 
and poetry, and to lead the young imag- 
ination and developing taste toward the 
things which are the very best, is a labor 
of love to the lover of children. 

“Tt was, oddly enough, my love ‘for 
children which led me to authorship. I 
was born in Philadelphia, but when I was 
a few years old my mother came to Saco 
to live. Presently [ will take you across 
the road to the old home of those days. 
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AN AUTHORS SUMMERK HOME 3 


THE LADY OF QUILLCOTE, ON THE STEPS OF HER HOME 


We moved away to California in my girl- 
hood and came back to Saco River years 
after. There was the little old home, al- 
most as we had left it. We bought it and 
made it our summer home. Later we pur- 
chased this old house and called it Quill- 
cote. In these childish days I was simply 
a little country vegetable, luxuriating in 
fine health, in the beauty of the wilder- 
ness, in free outdoor life, and absorbing 
the simple education offered at a small 
brick schoolhouse. I do not think it is 
wholly the life of the Saco River com- 
munity of to-day, well as I know it, that 
has found its way into my stories of coun- 
try life. A great deal of it is the impres- 
sion made on the keen insight of a child. 
I am turning constantly to memories and 
incidents that lie on the farther side of 
my youthful days spent in California.” 

In San Francisco Mrs Wiggin’s love 
of children led her to study kindergarten 
work. Her sister joined her, and pres- 
ently the Silver street kindergarten, in 


the most densely populated and poverty- 
stricken district of the city, became an 
object lesson to the whole Pacific coast. 
It was not altogether the methods the 
young eastern girls brought to the work 
which made their success ; it was the love 
and devotion to children and the wealth of 
enthusiasm that told. One of the sisters 
became Mrs Wiggin and left the school- 
room for a home. Still she had energy 
enough and sympathies enough left to 
devote to the work she loved. She wished 
to raise money for one of the poor kin- 
dergartens, so she wrote The Story of 
Patsy and it sold without advertising al- 
most as it sells to-day. 

Fourteen years ago Mrs Wiggin came 
to New York to live. Then began her 
literary career. Of all her books, Tim- 
othy’s Ouest is her favorite. It was sug- 
gested by a child’s remark. He pointed 
to a spick-and-span childless home and 
observed : “T think they need some babies 
in there.” Mrs Wiggin jotted the saying 
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in her note-book: and presently from it 
grew the story of Timothy and dear Lady 
Gay, over which millions of readers have 
laughed and wept. Probably if the lovers 
of Mrs Wiggin’s books were asked which 
they had read over and over again, they 
would say Timothy—as she does herself. 
It is a truly Saco story. Pleasant river 
is the Saco, and during the ride to Quill- 
cote one sees just such houses and people 
as Timothy knew. One very interesting 
shelf in Mrs Wiggin’s library holds some 
of her books done into foreign languages 
—Swedish, Danish, French, German 
and Japanese: They are genuinely for- 
eign editions, with queer illustrations 
where Timothy is no longer a sturdy lit- 
tle American boy but a Swede, arid the 
people in the Christmas carol are tiny 
Japs or fat little Germans. Some of her 
stories have even been printed in raised 
type for the sensitive fingers of the blind. 

Mrs Wiggin had something interesting 
to tell of her methods of writing. She 
has two studies. One is a chair and table 
under a wide-spreading old apple tree in 
the orchard, the other is a cool, lovely 
white and green room which is half li- 
brary, half writing room, half gathering- 
place for interesting souvenirs and gifts 
of infinite variety which fill every niche. 
Many odds and ends of things made by 
little kindergarten fingers tell their own 
story. “The dear old apple tree” to which 
Mrs Wiggin dedicated The Village 
Watch Tower is so close to the window 
that its spicy fruit hangs within reach of 
a hand. 

“Here I come,” said Mrs Wiggin, 
“straight from New York life with half 
a dozen pent-up stories longing to be free. 
I am ready to begin work at 7.30 and I 
write till 1, generally at a rate as eager 
as if I had set myself a ‘stent.’ The first 
writing is easy; it is the revising which 
takes time and labor. I have to satisfy 
the ear as well as the heart, the eye, the 
imagination, so I read aloud over and over 
again every book before it goes to the 
publisher. That is the truest plan for 
a writer to follow who wishes work to 
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appeal to the sense of hearing. A book 
ought to have a certain musical rhythm 
as well as be simply a good story. 

“Early in the spring I am off for 
Europe. There I have stayed till the 
middle of summer for ten years, and my 
vacationing, so full of delightful inci- 
dent, grew into Penelope’s experiences. 
Of course Penelope had such a chance 
to see life in the old country as seldom 
falls to the lot of hurrying tourists. When 
we arrive in London, Oxford or Edin- 
burgh, we find a trayful of invitations 
awaiting us, so the following weeks are 
spent in attending luncheons, dinners, 
teas, receptions and all sorts of affairs. 
These glimpses at the fine aristocratic 
society of Edinburgh afforded a wealth 
of material for Penelope in Scotland. 
We found equal enjoyment in another 
phase of Scottish life, when we sojourned 
as humble cottagers with quaint, kindly 
village folk. Hospitality in Scotland is 
like that of a Texas ranch, after one 
thaws ‘the Scottish ice,’ which, accord- 
ing to Charles Reade, ‘is very cold; they 
reach the Scotch fire, warmer than any 
sun of Italy or Spain.’ Not the least de- 
lightful thing of my memories of the 
land of the heather is the multitude of 
letters which followed me across the sea 
from Scottish readers. I had a fear—the 
merest touch of a fear—of how the tar- 
tan-bound book would be received among 
the people it pictured. But Penelope had 
reached beyond the ice ‘which is so cold’ 
and the letters came from everybody; 
from ministers of Free and Established 
churches, from Scottish boys and girls, 
from lads in Edinburgh university, from 
folks of title and our cottager friends. 
The verdict carried joy to the heart of 
the author, for she was understood.” 

Mrs Wiggin’s country life is a very 
unselfish one. When her writing hours 
are over she gives herself generously to 
the neighboring people. She realizes viv- 
idly what it means to have brought into 
their midst something of outside world 
interests. 

“Saco River is like Cranford,” she 
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AN AUTHOR'S SUMMER HOME 


says. “You know Cranford had no men, 
except very old ones, and life, especially 
for the women, in such a tiny, out-of-the- 
world place as this is very uneventful. 
Each week I entertain in some way, and 
practically the whole village is my guest. 
We have music and readings and a ‘gen- 
erally sociable time,’ as the country folks 
say. They come dressed in their best 
and in the hall is hung on dark nights a 
row of lanterns. After good-nights have 
been said, I often stand looking out 
into the darkness, watching the proces- 
sion of lanterns bob its way homeward.” 

Mrs Wig- 
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small enough, has in the aggregate done 
much for Saco. A village improvement 
society is one of the writer’s most dearly 
cherished plans, and the proceeds of the 
annual entertainment have beautified the 
river banks, scattered seats here and there 
in picturesque spots, saved fine old trees 
from destruction, even cleaned the streets. 

Mrs Wiggin confesses to a love of dra- 
matic work which has its outlet in the 
one public reading she gives nowadays. 
“If I had not been a writer,” she says, 
“T think I might have gone on the stage. 
There is such a wholesome delight in 
seeing how 


gin does not 
tell all she 
does for the 
small com- 
munity; the 
Saco River 
folks do. She 
plays the or- 
gan every 
Sunday in the 
old orthodox 
church on 
Tory hill, she 
sings in the 
choir, assists 
in the Sunday 
school, lends 
her house 
whenever it is 
needed for a 
sociable and 


one can thrill 
an audience. 
A writer does 
not have 
her audience 
face to face as 
I do the hand- 
ful of country 
folks in the 
old orthodox 
church.” 

One who 
has had the 
luck to hear 
Mrs Wiggin 
read says 
her gift of 
portray- 
ing her own 
characters is a 
rare one. Her 


aids when the 
minister’s sal- 
ary falls due. She gives to Saco River 
what no pleading would win for a city 
church, an annual entertainment which 
crowds the old church to suffocation. It 
occurs just before Mrs Wiggin returns to 
the city, and the feature of the evening is 
a reading from the manuscript of her 
newest book. Generally there are guests, 
frequently famous men and women stay- 
ing at Quillcote, who join their efforts to 
that of the author, and there are songs, 
music and readings of rare quality. An 
entrance fee is charged, which, though 
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musical 
talent, too, 
might have won her fame. The col- 
lection, Nine Lovesongs and a Carol, 
set to music by Mrs Wiggin, is very well 
known. Her music room is a story book 
room, old-fashioned, full of cozy seats, 
scattered with books, music and guitars, 
set about the walls with rows of old 
plates, and on evenings when a chill air 
blows in from the ocean, radiant in the 
glow of a wood fire. It seems a harmoni- 
ous background for the woman whom, 
after following in her books, we love 
dearly as she returns to “her ain fireside.” 


KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN 
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Digestion and Happiness 


II—The Stomach and the Battle of Life 


By Proressor JouHn. M. Tyer, Professor of Biology in Amherst College 


OWHERE does individual variation 
have freer play or manifest itself 
more clearly than in the matter of our 
diet. It is almost literally true that “one 
man’s meat is another man’s poison.” 
Even this need not surprise us. We may 
have inherited certain tendencies or weak- 
nesses. We may have been brought up 
under a mode of thought which regarded 
the stomach as unmentionable, if not des- 
picable. Should not men 


“rise on stepping-stones 
of their dead selves to higher things”? 


and was not every appetite and craving 
a stepping-stone to be stamped upon? 

The philosophical or physiological 
creeds er the ignorance of our ancestors, 
the surroundings of childhood and youth, 
the habits of early life ; any or all of these 
may have given our digestive system a 
warp or twist which it is now too late to 
completely or at all correct. We must, 
perhaps, “e’en make the best of it.” But 
if we clearly recognize and are fully and 
intelligently convinced that we are suffer- 
ing from such a defect, much may still 
be done, with the advice of wise physi- 
cians, to remedy it. But it must be done 
very gradually and slowly. The evil of 
years cannot be rectified in a day. Part 
of the penalty we must expect to pay. 
Perhaps we must eat our herbs and be as 
thankful as we can. 

“But,” you will say, “however impor- 
tant the digestive system may have been, 
its day of supremacy in the body is past. 
The care and training of the brain should 
occupy our thoughts. This is the organ 
which solves the riddle of the universe.” 
Precisely, but a sound digestive system is 
the essential foundation of all clear think- 
ing, and its condition will tinge our state- 
ment and solution of the great enigma. 
The same is true of our moral condition. 


Holiness is wholesomeness, strength ; and 
salvation is soundness of body as well as 
of soul. A dyspeptic may be a saint, 
though this is very improbable; but he 
cannot be holy. That would be a con- 
tradiction of terms. The character of the 
blood depends largely, though not wholly, 
on the condition and work of the digestive 
system. If the blood is poor and thin, the 
muscular system is starved. We feel 
weak. It requires an effort to surmount 
small obstacles, and great ones become 
insuperable. We become accustomed to, 
and form the habit of, being defeated and 
thwarted. We sink into weakness, cow- 
ardice, paralysis. Only a well-fed man 
can endure the strain of hard and pro- 
longed effort. And the well-fed man is 
not he who eats the most, but he who 
digests the best. 
NOT “PARTNERS IN DISTRESS” 

The same truth applies to the brain. 
Only when well nourished can it do its. 
best work. Moreover, the brain is strongly 
affected by nerves reporting to it from the 
digestive system. We all know the 
dreams and nightmares arising from indi- 
gestion, and are aware that a bad con- 
dition of our internal organs molds the 
visions of the brain into fantastic forms. 
But the same condition continues through 
our waking hours, and forms an under- 
current to our thought all the more 
dangerous because we are not sufficiently 
aware of its source to be on our guard 
against its influence. The objects, rela- 
tions, emergencies and possibilities of life 
may be correctly seen, but the mind pic- 
tures them on too dark a background. 
Light and sunshine are lacking. The 
picture is misleading and false. Few 
writers have left us more stirring hymns 
than Charles Wesley. Yet he is respon- 
sible for the following: 
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“Come on, my partners in distress, 
My comrades through the wilderness, 
ho still your bodies feel; 
Awhile forget your griefs and fears 
And look beyond this vale of tears 
To that celestial hill.” : 


We are not “partners in distress,” 
traveling through a wilderness or vale of 
tears. We live in God’s country among 
friends and neighbors better than we de- 
serve. This good old world of ours is 
rolling at a very respectable, if moderate, 


pace toward better times and things. Mr. 


Wesley knew all this. He felt his body 
and it did not feel good. The real seat of 
woe was not external, but, in all proba- 
bility, in his own stomach or liver. 

“A sick man, sir,” said Dr Johnson, 
“is always a scoundrel.” The language 
is perhaps somewhat strong and lacking 
in charity, but it contains a good grain 
of truth. The dyspeptic, who sees the 
world given over to evil and daily grow- 
ing worse, is very likely to think himself 
unable to swim against the current and 
to drift to disaster. “We are saved by 
hope”; but without a good digestion, 
faith, hope and charity are almost im- 
possible. The devil has been more fre- 
quently put to flight by a blue pill than 
by the inkstand hurled by even a Luther. 

But the dyspeptic’s views of life are 
not only painted on too dark a back- 
ground. The objects and their relations 
are usually distorted. A temporary fit of 
indigestion often cripples the intellects 
It is said that Napoleon lost a campaign 
because of an attack of indigestion. This 
may or may not be true. But many a 
battle in life has been thus lost. 

In primitive times it was the duty of 
certain women to keep a fire burning in 
some sheltered spot in the community and 
never to allow it to go out. For in those 
days it was an exceedingly difficult mat- 
ter to rekindle a fire. It was a very simple 
and humble duty, but the welfare of the 
community depended upon the fidelity 
with which it was performed. The tem- 
ples and service of Vesta may have had 
their origin in this humble work. A wiser 
generation may yet rear temples in honor 
of the cook, the priestess of family health 


and morals. The health and welfare of 
the community are in her hands. Proper 
cooking increases the digestibility of food 
by rendering it more appetizing and 
more permeable by the digestive fluids. 
We all know that a large stick of 
wood is kindled with difficulty. Split into 
kindlings it burns readily. The splinter 
offers a larger surface for contact with 
the oxygen of the air. So food properly 
prepared is opened up to the entrance 
and action of the digestive reagents. The 
same material is easily or hardly digesti- 
ble according to the mode of its prepara- 
tion. White of egg is ropy when raw, and 
hence not easily permeated by the gastric 
juice. Boil it slightly or beat it, and the 
reverse is true. Boiled hard it remains in 
lumps, each one of which must be slowly 
attacked from its outer surface. Light 
bread absorbs fluid like a sponge, but a 
heavy, soggy article is almost as resistant 
as rubber. In a well-baked or boiled po- 
tato the starch grains have swollen and 
ruptured the sacs in which they were in- 
cased and floac free. But the “bone” in 
a half-boiled potato is almost indigestible. 
To digest fried ham and eggs of different 
degrees of leathery toughness requires a 
feral or a superhuman digestion. -Thus 
the same article of diet may be food or 
poison, according to the mode ‘of its 
preparation. 
©COOK STOVE VERSUS PIANO 

Poorly prepared food is only partially 
digested by the ordinary stomach. Parts 
of the resistant masses ferment in the in- 
testine and become a source of positive 
injury. Even the best digestive system 
succumbs in time to such attacks, espe- 
cially if they are repeated daily year after 
year. In no country of the world is there 
a more liberal supply of the largest num- 
ber of varieties of the best food than in 
America. These can be purchased by the 
poorest laborer. But in a vast majority 
of the households, especially of the poor.r 
classes, they are spoiled in the frying pan. 

We compel our girls to study Latin, 
modern languages and literature. This 
may be well. But in the public schools 
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of only a few of our cities does cooking 
occupy a place of any importance in the 
curriculum. Teachers of languages and 
philosophy must first be paid, and there 
is no money left for the salary of a well- 
instructed and capable teacher of the cul- 
inary art. The college requirements are 
so strict that all the time must be devoted 
to learning rules and exceptions, to find- 
ing greatest common divisors and least 
common multiples. The poor child has 
no strength left to think of anything so 
useless as cooking. Many a girl is 
dragged and chained to the piano who 
would gladly spend a part of the same 
time in learning how to prepare an appe- 
tizing and healthy meal. But her mother 
considers music and painting as more 
important. How can we expect better 
cooking before we pay to this most im- 
portant of all arts and sciences some of 
the respect which it deserves? What of 
the girl who will never complete even the 
high school course, but will go as soon 
as possible into shop or factory? When 
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she marries she will and must cook for 
her family. And all that she knows about 
cooking and diet has been picked up in a 
one term’s course in physiology, where 
the dangers of alcoholic stimulants 
formed the largest part of her study. She 
has never heard that soggy bread can 
drive a man to drink, and how to make 
good bread, or perhaps what constitutes 
good bread, she does not know. She had 
to devote all her time at school to gram- 
mar and cube root. Is this a wise educa- 
tional system ? 

Before the human race could enter 
upon life in communities and thus acquire 
the rudiments of civilization, a greatly in- 
creased supply of food had to be attained. 
We have now an abundant food supply, 
but we do not know how to make a proper 
use of it. Here civilization has lagged. 
Ought we not to recognize that «the 
proper selection and preparation of 
food is the most important of sciences 
and the most practical and valuable 
of all arts? 


In Midsummer 
By Atice E. ALLEN 


In the sultry summer weather, 
In the garden bed, 

Bloomed three brilliant poppy blossoms, 
Rich and rare and red; 

Nodding, nodding, to and fro, 

In a sleepy scarlet row. 


Came three little laughing maidens— 
Madge and Maude and May— 

Tripping through the fragrant garden 
On that sunny day; 

Bright eyes, black and brown and blue, 

Big sunbonnets, neat and new. 


Each one picked a sleepy poppy, 
Rent its petals back, 

Tied a blade of grass around them 
With a dainty knack, 

Here a pat and there a shake, 

Till, all smiles and wide awake, 


Lo, there stood three poppy ladies, 
Each in silken gown, 

Frill of lace and sash of satin, 
And a tiny crown, 

Bobbing, bobbing, to and fro, 

In a stately scarlet row. 
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A HOSPITABLE CORNER IN A COLLEGE GIRLS” SOCIETY HOUSE 


College and Home Life 


Society Houses: A Phase of College Influence Which Is Not Often Considered 


By JEANNETTE A. MARKS 


T= home-making instinct is delight- 
fully evident in the social life of col- 
leges for girls. All the little Sunday 
evening suppers in their own rooms from 
which they rise saying : “Well, hasn't this 
been quiet and homelike!’ and all the at- 
tempts to make home out of one or two 
rooms, are evi- 
dences of this in- 
stinct. Society 
houses or society 
rooms are simply 
larger efforts to 
make larger homes. 
As in the case 
with any home, 
these houses which 
the members of a 
society build and 
carry on afford a * 
wholesome prob- 


THE PHI SIGMA HOUSE AT WELLESLEY 


lem: the economical making of an attrac- 
tive place which shall be comfortably 
furnished and arranged. College girls 
frequently have means but seldom wealth. 
There is necessity for economy, and these 
unfledged home-makers learn to spend 
money wisely. They do not give five dol- 
lars for a two-inch 
bronze pug dog 
and ninety - five 
cents for a flimsy, 
spindle - legged 
chair intended for 
gilding. They dis- 
cover that durabil- 
ity as well as ex- 
penditure is a part 
of economy. 

It is well that 
these homes are not 
controlled by the 
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COOL AND DAINTY. THE ZETA ALPHA ASSEMBLY ROOM AT WELLESLEY 


tastes of two or three members, but by 
the entire society. The advantages of 
such a republic are many: no bad taste, 
no eccentricity, no extravagance of fur- 
nishing can predominate, and at least 
a “happy medium” of good taste is 
the result. Responsibility for such a 
house, whether it be in the process of 
evolution or complete, has a direct edu- 
cational value. The student quickly dis- 
covers that she has the latchkey to a 
house which is Old Dutch, or Renascence 
Italian, or Elizabethan, or colonial in 
architecture. And she soon learns, too, 
not only the characteristics of the archi- 
tecture, but also of the furniture and gen- 
eral arrangements. By the glance of an 
eye she can tell you what is Elizabethan 
and what is colonial; and perhaps that is 
much more than a great many people 
can do. 
The influence of such responsibility on 
the students is important, but after all the 
artistic beauty shown in results is of pre- 
eminent consideration. This beauty, the 
society members soon learn, depends not 
upon feeling but upon an accurate knowl- 
edge of particular details and general 


style. The effect of the color of the walls, 
the hangings, the furniture, the pictures, 
must all be studied. To go through 
a room tinted robin’s egg blue, another 
brilliant red, a third grass green and a 
fourth pink, no matter how beautiful the 
red and pink may be individually, is 
worse than being shot through a kaleido- 
scope. Harmony of color is an absolute 
essential and the harmonious beauty of a 
certain large, high-studded colonial room 
may be quickly appreciated... The entrance 
to this room is through a wide colonial 
hallway facing a great fireplace which is 
flanked on either side by high-backed, 
mahogany-railed settles. The walls of 
the room, broken by the quaint leaded 
windows, are tinted a delicate ivory and 
hung with green. Dark solid colonial 
mahogany furniture completes an effect 
which is entirely harmonious, for even 
the very china in the cupboards is old 
gold and white. 

These things have an incalculable in- 
fluence, especially upon girls from homes 
less well arranged. There the parlors 
are a jumble of colors and expensive or- 
naments, the wall papers have run wild 
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with figures resembling miniature Fourth 
of July explosions, and the carpets are a 


wash of weak, indiscriminate color. A 
refreshingly simple contrast is the mantel- 
piece of the colonial room. Upon this 
ivory-tinted mantel over the great wide 
fireplace with its high-backed seats at 
each side, there are two things, an ex- 
quisite copy of the Winged Victory and a 
beautiful, slender green and gold vase 
filled with dark crimson roses. 

A distinguished professor of English 
has written feelingly upon the marvelous 
power of the human mind to resist the 
introduction ‘of knowledge. And there 
are of course students who resist the in- 
troduction of good taste. I have known 
one student who to the bitter end of the 
senior year was constant in her love for 
a red plush placque with pink roses 
painted upon it. I knew another student, 
and she was not lacking in womanliness, 
who covered her walls with jockey pic- 
tures over which were crossed artistically 
horsewhips and riding whips, and to 
complete the total effect made by other 
unmentioned details, her couch cover was 
a horse blanket with wonderful, vivid 
stripes of yellow in it. 


Yet, these students to the contrary, the 
influence of harmonious, artistic sur- 
roundings is invaluable in the case of 
most girls who come from homes where 
such terms as “harmony of color,” “sim- 
plicity of effect,” “texture of hangings,” 
“style of furniture,” are unknown terms. 
And the influence upon general American 
life is wide, for, notwithstanding certain 
statistics, these same college girls will be 
mothers in many, many homes where just 
such problems of arrangement, comfort 
and beauty must be considered. 

A wise man once remarked that the 
undergraduate course of a certain large 
college was not intended to make stu- 
dents of boys but rather gentlemen. This 
is precisely the case with a woman’s col- 
lege ; it does not pretend to make students 
of its girls, but it does hope to give them 
a requisite education and refined tastes. 
The refining power of surroundings can- 
not be discounted, and college women as 
well as other women will be known for 
gentlewomen not only by their learning, 
their manner of speech, their friends, 
their care in dressing, but also by the en- 
vironment which they create, or in other 
words, the homes they make. 
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Mrs Younciey: Oh, may I use your tele- 
phone, Mrs Trim? I met Anne and she says 
that miserable Papillon hasn’t sent up my 
gown yet, and here it is half-past 12, and the 
reception’s at 2. That woman'll drive me 
crazy! 

Mrs Trim: By all means, Mrs Youngley; 
but I’m afraid you'll find the line busy. , I 
think I heard a call a minute ago. (Long 
interval of silence, during which Mrs Young- 
ley holds the transmitter to her ear.) 

Mrs Trim: Can’t yon get central? 

Mrs YOuNGLEY (in a tone of suppressed emo- 
tion): I'll explain in a minute, Mrs Trim! 


Voice (in the "phone, audible only to Mrs 
I tell ye mesilf, Annie MacAllis- 


Youngley): 
ter, ye’d not bitter yerself much comin’ to this 
house. I'd like ye here f'r sicond gir-r-l, 
fir-r-st-rate, but ye couldn't shtand Missus 
Youngley half a day. 

Seconp Voice: Is she awfu’ hard tae get 
alang wi’? 

First Voice: She is that! She bes afther 
pokin’ around the kitchen, an’ it’s “Katie, ye 
mustn’t waste the milk an’ cream,” an’ “Katie, 
take a little more time to get the pots shwate 
and clane,” an’ I must be forever washin’ out 
the dishcloth an’ shkrape the grease off the 
dishes before I wash thim, it’s that interferin’ 
she bes in me wur-r-k; and it’s little dessairt I 
do be gittin’, she don’t ordher berries enough 
to go round. She'll rap on me dhure nights 
when I’m radin’, to tell me to go to slape; it’s 
the gas matre runnin’ that worries her. 

Seconp Voice: She maun be small. 

First Voice: Faith, she’s no bigger’n ye 
could double up your fisht on, an’ there’ times 
I'd just like to git my fisht on her! There’ no 
sicond gir-r-l to wait the table, an’ what d’ye 
s’hpose I got yisterday? She had some frinds 
in f'r lunch’in an’ ’twas exshtray cookin’ I had 
to do. Just as I left the dinin’ room to bring 
in the mate, the tilephone bell rang—the tile- 


phone’s in our dinin’ room—the misthriss 
jumped up to answer it—she’d been expectin’ 
to hear fr’m the masther—an’ as I opened the 
chure comin’ back I heard her say: “No, Mish- 
ter Quinn, ye can’t talk to Miss Sullivan,” an’ 
with that she hung back the recaiver as calm as 
ye plaze. 

Seconp Voice:, My, Katie! I'd hae— 

First Voice: So would I! Only instid it 
was I got it! Tirrence Quinn come over that 
evenin’ and it was mad he was! He wanted to 
spake to me about goin’ to the ball, an’ «niver 
anither chancet at the tilephone did he get! 

Seconp Voice: An’ did ye stan’ it, Katie? 
I'd— 

Mrs YouncLey: (hanging up the instru- 
ment and addressing Mrs Trim): I have been 
hearing some interesting news about myself, 
Mrs Trim! You know we're on the same line. 

Mrs Trim: ° How provoking! Don’t you 
want Papillon before the line is busy again? 

Mrs YouncLey (in a tragic tone): I am not 
sure I shall go to the reception, Mrs Trim. 
There are things to be attended to at home! 
I have-only one maid now, and I shan’t have 
any very soon! 

Mrs Trim:. We've had to make a rule that 
the girls shouldn’t use the telephone after 11 
o'clock in the morning; it was getting to be a 
nuisance. 

Mrs Younciey: Nuisance! I thought some 
of the neighbors were rather free and easy, 
before they got their instruments, running in 
at outlandish hours for trivial messages, and 
especially when a husband would telephone us 
to tell his wife he wasn’t coming home to din- 
ner ; but—well, I’m too full for utterance now! 

Mrs Trim: Well, I suppose the telephone 
is-a terrible temptation to the help. But we 
really must put our foot down. 

Mrs Younciey: Down! I wouldn't dare 
tell Frank; he’d be—oh, there’s Papillon’s girl 
with my gown now! 
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Homemade 


Verses Which Were Addressed to a Volunteer Soldier in the United States Army 


By THornton W. Burcess 


They’re homemade, Jack, old man! they're all homemade! 
No baker’s truck, these, put out for the trade, 

But just the luscious real old homely brand; 
Molasses from the brown jug close at hand 

And flour from the barrel sifted in 

Carefully measured lest they be too thin; 

Some sugar, eggs, assorted kinds of spice 

And things whereof we only know they're nice; 
All mixed and stirred and kneaded to a dough 

And rolled out smooth and thin and cut out so! 
Then comes a slamming of the oven door, 

A wait, suspense, a whiff, a wish for more, 

And then—well, Jack, I guess you know the kind; 
They never used to be so hard to find. 

Just cookies, Jack, but on the firing line 

Perchance they'll reach you with this note of mine, 
And munching them you'll see the old home place’ 
Unchanged and lacking just your own dear face: 
The kitchen with its rough unpainted floor 

And Love on guard beside the oven door. 
They’re homemade, Jack, old man! they’re all homemade! 
A kind that’s never put out by the trade. 


THE HOME OF A GOOD HOUSEKEEPING SUBSCRIBER, MR D. L. MYERS, SARGENT, NEBRASKA. 
THIS ARTIFICIAL POND IS SUPPLIED FROM AN ARTESIAN WELL BY THE WINDMILL. MR 
MYERS WRITES THAT THE NATIVE NEBRASKANS REGARD THIS AS A VERY LARGE BODY OF 
WATER AND SOME OF THEM ARE AFRAID TO GO IN THE BOAT. THE WATER, HE SAYS, 
DOES NOT BREED MOSQUITOES. IT.IS STOCKED WITH BLACK BASS, CATFISH AND PERCH. 
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The Care of Girls 


By Mrs M. E. R. Atcer, Attendance Officer, New York City Schools, Former Manager of 
the Truant School 


girls, girls, girls! Gay girls, 


sad girls, delicate girls, strong girls, 
dainty girls, pretty girls, careless girls, 
homely girls, wild girls, quiet girls, sly 
girls, innocent girls, tomboy girls, baby 
girls, young mother girls, all kinds of 


girls! The future mothers of the next 
generation, watch them from your win- 
dow going or coming from school! Such 
a multitude of them! What a study! We 
could write a book about each one. What 
a responsibility! Few mothers realize the 
great responsibility of the care of their 
daughters. I would rather have a family 
of five rough, bad, unruly, boisterous 
boys than one girl. 

Few mothers rarely feel the proper so- 
licitude for the little daughter’s future 
life. How very important it is to guide 
her carefully along, while she is an inno- 
cent child! Keep her innocent. Inno- 
cence is the whole charm of a young girl. 
Innocence and modesty the chief attrac- 
tion of a young woman. Make her feel 
that you, her mother, are her best friend, 
no matter what may happen. 

Longfellow says “A boy’s will is the 
wind’s will”; that is true. A girl’s will 
is that of the one she loves. Only a short 
time ago I found a girl truant (I am glad 
to say they are few). I asked her if she 
was happy because she had deceived her 
teacher and her mother. She said: 
“Oh, no!” 


“Are you having fun?” 

She answered very softly: “No, Mrs 
Alger.” 

“Then why do you do it?” 

Her answer was: “Because I love my 
little brother, and he wanted me to.” 

Boys will play with other boys just 
for the fun of the game, or they will wan- 
der away with other boys simply to be 
with a crowd and to follow the example 
of other lads. Girls must be with some- 
one they love. Disappointment and a 
few hard raps of fate tend to improve a 
boy, broaden his mind, make him brave 
and strong, steady and true. But a girl, 
sensitive, confiding, dependent as she is 
from birth, when disappointed in a friend 
or a lover, when offended or hurt, she is 
injured. Her heart is wounded. Lines 
of care in her face, a scar upon her heart, 
she is never the same again. It is sad to 
know that no matter how carefully a girl 
is cherished, guarded, educated, protected 
by her mother, yet, the first man she loves 
she is his slave. Her whole future is 
entirely at his mercy. Oh, man, in the 
form of the Creator! What havoc you 
can make! What wrecks you are respon- 
sible for! And yet it is not all your fault. 
Oh, you mothers of boys, think of the ' 
future of your son and those over whom 
hé may have control! Remember, while 
he is young, you have the power to make 
him unselfish, kind and true. Make him 
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respect you, so that his ideas of woman 
may be of the purest and best. Make 
him attentive and generous toward you. 
Remember you are bringing up the future 
husband of some sweet, young, innocent 
daughter, whose whole future depends 
upon your son. Her life may be made 
happy or ruined by the way he treats her. 
Remember, 

““Man’s love is of man’s life a thing apart, 

’Tis woman’s whole existence.” 

The responsibility of 
raising a family is in- 
deed great; but the 
possibilities far 
greater. Think of the 
future of your children. 
One wrong step and a 
whole life ruined. I 
have in mind the case of 
Florence Burns, who 
was on trial last winter 
for murder. I am sorry 
I did not know the girl 
and her family. I can 
only judge from the re- 
ports in the daily papers. 
But the saddest of it all, 
to me, is the desertion of 
her parents. Where was 
the mother? Why had 
she not been with her 
child? I suppose the 
mother was not tempted 
to do wrong when she 


MRS ALGER 


was young, and so cannot understand the 
temptations of the present age, and can- 
not understand the evils of life in a great 
city. Oh, the pity of it all! A whole 
family ruined! 

Mothers, spend all the time possible 
with your girls. Look at life from their 
standpoint. Do not judge from yours 
when you were a girl. Times have 
changed. I am astonished every day at the 
things young girls do and the knowledge 
they seem to have of life. 
And I always leave them 
with the hope in my 
heart that their home in- 
fluence is strong, kind 
and true. And that their 
mothers are keeping up 
with the times, and have 
ever a _ watchful eye 
upon their children, es- 
pecially their daughters. 

No matter what hap- 
pens, don’t turn your 
back upon them. Re- 
member they are given 
to you to cherish, pro- 
tect and guide all your 
life. You are responsi- 
ble to your Creator for 
the lives of your chil- 
dren. You must answer 
to him for the way in 
which you bring those 
children up. 


ACOB A. RIIS, author of How the 

Other Half Lives, pays glowing trib- 
ute to the culinary art as one of the most 
potent factors in the solution of certain 
problems. “The kindergarten at one end 
and the cooking school at the other are 
two of the grandest features of our mod- 
ern educational system,” says Mr Riis. 
He further declares that the cooking 
school is doing much for the cause of 
temperance. The average working girl 
in our large cities knows nothing of 
cooking. When she marries she struggles 


along as best she can. For a month the 
couple live on love and such messes as 
she can serve up. At the end of that time 
the man gets hungry. He has got to have 
something fit to eat. The most natural 
place in the world for him to turn to is 
the lunch counter in a barroom. This is 
the beginning of the old, old tragedy. 
Mr Riis believes that with the girls in 
the lower parts of our cities taught what 
good food is and how to prepare it, a 
tremendous blow at the drink vice will 
have been struck. 
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Betty’s 


System 


By Mary CALDWELL RICHARDSON 


66H, dear!” sighed Betty; “Oh, 
dear!” She was sitting at a dainty 
spindle-legged little desk, and before her 
lay am open tin box, its contents spread 
about on the silver-cornered blotter. 

“What's the matter, Betty?” asked a 
masculine voice from the doorway. 

Betty turned, and extended a white 
hand. “Is it you, Bobby? I am very 
glad to see you. I was only working out 
my system—imy accounts, that is—and I 
can finish any time.” 

“Now don't let me interrupt you,” said 
Bobby, holding the hand as long as he 
dared. “Go on with your—” he glanced 
at the array of envelopes before her— 
“your accounts.” 

“Well, it won’t take me a moment to 
be through, if you don’t mind,” said 
Betty, turning again to her task. “That 
is, it wouldn’t, if things hadn’t got a little 
mixed.” 

“Can I be of any assistance?” inquired 
Bobby, politely. 

“You might if you could understand 
my system.” Betty seemed doubtful. 

“Of course I could!” 

“Father says it is more confusing than 
the New York street signs,” Betty went 
on, “but to me it is awfully simple. 
Father can’t understand how I work 
things out by it—or he pretends he can’t. 
Sometimes he says: ‘Betty, don’t you 
want money for Mary’s wages?’ and I 
answer: ‘I have plenty, thank you,’ and 
show him this,” Betty picked out a 
dainty monogrammed envelope and 
handed it to Bobby. On the outside was 
written, in Betty’s characteristic chirog- 
raphy : 

Mary’s Wages. 
(Put $5.00 a week: in here.) 

“You see,” she explained, “every week 
I do just as the envelope says—put five 
dollars in here. That is a little too much 
—lI only have to pay Mary eighteen dol- 


lars a month. But it’s near enough, for 
I spend what is left over on little fancy 
things I couldn’t otherwise afford and 
birthday presents.” There was a note of 
conscious rectitude in Betty’s voice. 

Bobby nodded gravely. 

“It seems to me an excellent arrange- 
ment,” he said. 

“I am so glad you think so!” cried 
Betty. “You see, this is my plan: Every 
week, when I get my money from father 
—I prefer it that way—I divide it up and 
put it into these envelopes.” 

Betty handed several to Bobby. They 
read: 


Sarah’s Money. 
(Put $4.00 a week in here.) 
Gas Bill. 

(About $2.00 a week.) 
Table Envelope. 

(Put in $15.00 a week.) 

Personal Expenses. 
(Put what’s left over in here.) 

“In this way I keep all the expenses 
separate, and know just how much I can 
afford to spend each week on each item. 
It is very simple.” 

“Astonishingly so!” cried Bobby, with 
enthusiasm. 

“Well, you are the only man I ever ex- 
plained it to who could understand it,” 
announced Betty. 

“Ts it possible!” 

Betty nodded impressively. 

“Of course I haven't shown it to 
many,” she went on; “only relatives and 
very old friends. And relatives always 
think it their duty to be disagreeable. 
There was Uncle James. When he saw 
it—he caught me putting away my week’s 
money one day, and I had to explain my 
system to him—he laughed so hard we 
thought he’d have another of his attacks, 
and sent Sarah for the doctor. And 
Cousin Henry looked sour and said that 
women should not be allowed to handle 
money.” Betty wrinkled her brows and 
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spoke with so good an imitation of Cousin 
Henry’s manner that Bobby burst into a 
hearty guffaw. 

“You may be sure J didn’t show Cousin 
Henry—father did,” Betty went on. 
“Father pretends to make fun of me, but 
he’s really quite proud of the way I man- 
age the house expenses.” 

“And the—er—old friends ?” suggested 
Bobby, with affected carelessness. 

“Oh—there was only John Salvage. 
He came in one day as I was working on 
the system—just as you did, you know. 
Sarah always sends him right in the li- 
brary, too.” 

“She does, eh.” Bobby’s voice sounded 
cross, and his lips snapped together. 

“Oh, yes,” Betty continued ; “you know 
John is a very old friend of ours—father’s 
and mine. Well, I showed him my sys- 
tem and he looked at me gravely over his 
glasses” (Bobby was obliged to smile at 
Betty’s solemn face) “‘and said: ‘My dear 
Betty’” (but here Bobby frowned) 
* ‘don’t you see how much unnecessary 
trouble you are making yourself? If you 
would simply leave your money in one 
sum, and keep a careful account of what 
you spend, it would be a much simpler 
and better way.’ But it wouldn’t, Bobby. 
In the first place, I hate keeping accounts 
—lI tried it for a time, but I never remem- 
bered to put down anything but carfare. 
I couldn’t make John see how impossible 
it would be to keep things straight if I 
mixed the money up so. Why, I should 
spend Mary’s money on the table, and the 
house money on my clothes, and maybe 
have nothing for the gas bill! On father’s 
income we have to manage a little and I 
can’t afford to spend so recklessly. John 
couldn’t convince me and I couldn’t con- 
vince him, so finally we gave it up, and 
he said—that is—oh, I must get at my 
accounts again!” 

But Bobby seemed to have lost interest 
in the system. He had walked over to the 
fire and was scowling down at it. 

“I thought you said,” Betty began. 
Bobby did not look up. 

“Oh, no matter,” she remarked to her- 


self, “I shall have to put it away and 
work it out later, all alone.” 

Bobby came back from the fire. 
“What’s the trouble?” he asked. But his 
tone was not quite pleasant yet. 

“Why, you see’”—Betty looked up at 
him in bewitching perplexity—‘father 
didn’t have any change this week. This 
envelope,” she held it up, “takes a fifty- 
cent piece.” 

Bobby took the envelope and also the 
fingers which held it. These latter were 
presently, however, gently but firmly 
withdrawn. On the envelope was writ- 
ten: 

Paper Bill. 
(Usually $1.75 a month. Put in .50 a week.) 

“Father had nothing smaller than a 
two-dollar bill, and I changed that for two 
ones out of the gas envelope, but even 
then I had to put a dollar in here, and five 
dollars in Sarah’s envelope, and I didn’t 
change for the miscellaneous expenses, so 
altogether I’m quite short in the personal 
expense envelope.” 

“T see,” said Bobby. “Here’s change 
for a five—wili that help?” He drew a 
chair quite close to Betty’s and for a time 
the two heads bent over the system to- 
gether. Presently things were straight- 
ened out. Then Betty gathered the en- 
velopes up and locked them in the tin box. 

“Thank you much, Bobby!” she said, 
smiling gratefully at him. “You have 
helped me lots.” 

“Do I get any—er—remuneration ?” 
suggested Bobby; but his murmur was 
unheeded. 

“It’s a bit of a puzzle sometimes,” 
Betty went on; “you wouldn’t think keep- 
ing house for two—just father and me— 
would be so difficult.” 

Bobby looked down into the clear blue 
eyes. “Betty,” he whispered, suddenly, 
“would it be any easier to keep house for 
you and—me?” 

Betty shook her head slowly. 

“Tt’s that confounded Salvage, I sup- 
pose!” cried Bobby; but she interrupted. 

“Bobby!” she said reprovingly; “no, 
it’s not John. I had to tell him I couldn’t, 
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though I hated to hurt him. But—father 
could not manage the system alone.” 
There was a wonderful blush on 
Betty’s cheek. Bobby came very close. 
“Betty,” he implored, “could you man- 
age for three of us—for your father and 
me, too?” 


Betty did not answer. 

“Betty, darling!” Bobby besought, “if 
I should help with the system?” 

“Well, perhaps,” the words came in 
half-smothered tones from his shoulder, 
“if you will help me with the system, 


COOKING DINNER IN A MOUNTAIN DISTRICT OF CALIFORNIA 


Dress for Camping 


By KATHERINE A. CHANDLER 


NE of the principal reasons camping 
and tramping are so popular to-day 

is because women are becoming more dis- 
criminating in the matter of dress. The 
bicycle taught us the comfort of the short 
skirt ; having cut off trains for one out- 
door sport, the next step was to evolve 


fashions wherein we might enjoy all of 
nature. To camp far from the haunts. 
of civilization, whether one reaches the 
wilds by vehicle or a tramp, it is essen- 
tial to have the minimum amount of 
baggage; and the greatest curtailment 
must be made along the line of dress. 
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After several years’ experience, we have 
reduced our camping wardrobe to the 
articles absolutely necessary for comfort. 

For a month’s trip, two short skirts are 
desirable, so that in case of rain or acci- 
dent a change can be made. A denim or 
a corduroy of a shade that will not show 
soil is the best for service. Both should 
be of the same color and then one jacket 
is sufficient. We have the dressmaker 
make two pairs of leggins of the same 
material as the skirts, and they prove very 
satisfactory. The three or four shirt 
waists should be of cotton crepe or seer- 
sucker, as these look quite well after the 
primitive laundering at a mountain 
brook, without a flatiron. A soft can- 
vas hat is the best head protection, al- 
though a sunbonnet is often preferred by 
those who can bear them over their ears. 
A sweater is a great comfort; but 
whether it be taken or not, a large shawl 
or golf cape is necessary for the hours of 
resting in the twilight. Comfortable 
shoes are the greatest essential to a 
pleasant trip, and these should be tried 
some days before leaving home. There 
are fine boots now made just for tramp- 
ing, but we like best the lighter ones that 


our feet have grown used to. Just before 
starting we have a heavy sole put on and 
Hungarian nails fixed in both soles and 
heels. Unless they are nearly new, two 
pairs of tramping shoes should be taken, 
as the stitches in old shoes are soon loos- 
ened by moisture. A lighter pair for rest- 
ing in camp is necessary to keep the feet 
in good condition. In long tramping the 
feet can be saved by wearing ‘two pairs 
of stockings, a cotton pair next the feet 
and a woolen pair on the outside. These 
rub on each other and the foot escapes 
blisters. Two sets of underwear are all 
that are needed, and they should be of a 
material that will stand laundering in the 
passing stream or lake. A large quantity 
of hairpins and safety pins and a mend- 
ing bag will be found indispensable to 
a tidy appearance throughout the trip. 
With so few clothes and each article 
present from sheer necessity, a woman 
has no opportunity of thought for her 
toilet, and all the mind is given to the 
enjoyment of nature. This insures a re- 
ward not only in the moment’s pleasure 
but in the renewed health and enthusiasm 
that make possible the achievement of 
much good in the other eleven months. 


The Old Couple 


By ETHELWYN WETHERALD 


Over the soft young grass 
I saw the old couple pass. 


Slowly they walked and stood 
Close to the budding wood. 


Surely it seemed they were stung 
By the thought of how fair and young’ 


The whole earth looked beside 
A gray old bridegroom and bride. 


No! for the flowering mold 
Beneath them was centuries old; 


The skies that smiled above 
Were old as Eden and love; 


And of all the forest trees 
In the woodland families, 


The oldest were most fair 
And wore the happiest air. 


The aged stars in the blue 
In the beauty of spring were new, 


And the aged hearts in the wood 
By the spirit of spring were renewed. 
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The Cricket 


and the Lion’ 


As Told by an Old Indiane Woman from Me-rico 


TRANSLATED BY KATHERINE A. CHANDLER 


NE day the Lion was out walking in 
the wood. As he was stepping near 
an old rotten log, he heard a tiny voice 
say: “O, please, don’t step there! That’s 
my house and with one step more, you 
will destroy it.” The Lion looked down 
and saw a little Cricket sitting on the log. 
He roared: “And is it you, weak little 
creature, that dares tell me where to step? 
Don’t you know that I am king of the 
beasts ?” 
“You may be king of the beasts, but I 
am king of my 


er, you have that cousin here to-morrow, 
and if he does not master me, I’ll crush 
you and your house and your cousin all 
together.” The next day the Lion came 
back to the same spot and roared: “Now, 
boaster, bring on your valiant cousin!” | 
Pretty soon he heard a buzzing near 
his ear. Then he felt a stinging. “O! 
O!” he cried. “Get out of my ear!” 
But the Cricket’s cousin, the Mosquito, 
kept on stinging and stinging. With 
every .sting, the Lion roared louder and 
scratched his ear 


house, and I don’t 
want you to break 
it down, king or no 
king.” 

The Lion was 
amazed at such 
daring. “Don’t 
you know, you 
weakling, that I 
could smash you 
and your house 
and all your rela- 
tives with one blow 
of my paw?” 

“T may be weak, 
but I have a cousin 
no bigger than I 
who could master 
you in a fight.” 

“O, ho! O, ho!” 


and jumped 
around. But the 
Mosquito kept on 
stinging and sting- 
ing. The Cricket 
sat on the log and 
looked on. At last 
he said: “Mr Lion, 
are you ready to let 
my house alone?” 

“Yes, anything, 
anything,” roared 
the Lion, “if you 
will only get your 
cousin out of my 
ear!” 

So the Cricket 
called the Mosquito 
off and then the 
Lion went away 


laughed the Lion. 


and never bothered 


“Well, little boast- 
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The Ragdolphin 
By Georce R. 


Have you seen the Ragdolphin 
Jump out of the sea? 

Never saw a Ragdolphin? 
Good gracious, dear me! 


She’s the queerest, unfishiest thing that could be. 
And this is the song that she sings, sings she: 


O, wiggle me, waggle me, wee, wee, wee, 
O, jiggle me, joggle me, gee. 


You will find the Ragdolphin 
Quite close to the shore 
In a little rock cottage 
With sand for the floor; 


And seaweed, for curtains, hung up at the door. 
And this is the song that she sings, sings she: 


O, wiggle me, waggle me, wee, wee, wee, 
O, jiggle me, joggle me, gee. 


Why, she’s just a rag dolly 
With sea dolphin’s tail; 
And I’m sure we could find her 
At once without fail 
When we go for a row or we go for a sail. 
For this is the song that she sings, sings she: 
O, wiggle me, waggle me, wee, wee, wee, 
O, jiggle me, joggle me, gee. 


If you lose your rag dolly 
Or pull out her hair, 

She'll become a Ragdolphin 
Before you're aware. 

Now wouldn't that be a most awful affair, 
For this is the song that she sings, sings she: 
O, wiggle me, waggle me, wee, wee, wee, 

O, jiggle me, joggle me, gee. 


“GOOD MORNING, MR ROOSTER” 
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The Japanese Pagoda Effect 


By A. Dyer 


ll is so much in the Japanese 
style that is at once dainty and luxu- 
rious that it is a wonder it has not re- 
placed the Turkish treatment of corners 
before. The accompanying sketch is a 
suggestion for a Japanese cozy corner. 
It is perhaps more elaborate than is neces- 
sary, but was purposely made so in order 
to illustrate the new things. 

The general effect is intended to be 
that of an oriental pagoda. The wood- 
work is all of bamboo. The seat is split 
bamboo, without upholstering. The can- 
opy is in Japanese silk or printed cotton, 
and a Japanese rug is on the floor. On 
the wall is one of the latest importations. 
It consists of Japanese  grasscloth, 
painted by hand in the inimitable tints 
and patterns of, the, Japanese’ artists. 
Plain colored grasscloths, or grasscloths 
with a simple printed pattern, have been 
popular for some time, but these new 


goods, while more expensive, are a hun- 
dred times more beautiful. The back of 
the seat is composed of another imported 
product of Japanese skill, a leather imita- 
tion. This is of paper, made of mul- 
berry wood pulp, sun dried, and so tough 
that it is capable of high polish and deep 
impression. When properly colored it 
looks much like hand-tooled Spanish 
leather. This back may be padded. 

The rest of the decorations may con- 
sist of Japanese furniture, Japanese silk 
cushions, tea set, fans, vases, flowers, and 
a hundred other Japanese things that can 
be picked up in the shops. Unless the 
most expensive things are used, this cozy 
corner can be arranged inexpensively. 
This idea is valuable chiefly as a sugges- 
tion. The ingenious housekeeper, with 
the Japanese style as a basis, can do won- 
ders with a very little, and Japanese is to 
be the fashionable style. 
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A Story of Ice 


By Octave THANET 


WE have had an experience in ice that 
is awful enough for a ghost story. 
At least it was harder on the nerves than 
any spook J ever saw! To be sure we 


live in the south. At first, they told us 
that we couldn’t expect to get ice in win- 


ter, south; ice was a summer growth, en- 
tirely. Which is reasonable enough, when 
one considers, because, in general, south- 
ern ice is machine made; and the ma- 
chines do not (or did not) start until 
warm weather. We did various things 
and tried various experiments which I 
shall not repeat in words, since, although 
they procured us ice, and plenty of ice, 
the process was expensive, uncertain, and 
as I have said, harder on the nerves than 
anything else mortal! Our ice came by 
boat and was landed at our doors (that 
is, the residue of it was!) which was very 
nice, when the boat brought it, but the 
bringing was not in the least a sure thing, 
the boat having trouble with a railroad 
which owned the elevators where it was 
unloaded; and sometimes the boat was 
obliged to leave part of its prospective 
freight on the wharf—our ice being in 
that deserted pile!—and sometimes the 
dealer in ice didn’t get word of the boat’s 
leaving in time; in fine, there were many 
reasons why we couldn’t depend on the 
boat. We had ice on our minds from 
Sunday to Saturday. We paid from 


seventy-five to eighty-five or ninety cents 
a hundred; more, if one includes, as is 
but just, the telegrams. One blessed load 
of six hundred pounds cost exactly one 
dollar and twenty-five cents a hundred. 
As we use a great deal of ice the result 
was that all we saved on butcher’s bills 
and more was swallowed up in the ice pit. 
There are just two ways out of such a 
dilemma: put up our own ice or leave 
the country! We are trying the first way 
now ; if it fails we shall try the second. 

In putting up ice, one has choice of an 
ice machine or of importing from a cooler 
clime. When the ice can be imported, at 
a reasonable figure, that way has certain 
advantages. The icehouse once properly 
built and stocked, the soul can be at rest. 
But against this peace there is the possi- 
bility of melting on the way and the ex- 
travagant buying of water instead of 
ice; and the certainty of melting after it 
is packed. Then the sawdust, if new, has 
a trick of fermenting, or technically 
speaking, “souring,” in which case it is 
like a mustard plaster on the ice and 
melts it distressingly. The neighbors (at 
least in the south) regard an icehouse as 
built for their needs. And the colored 
brethren want to freeze ice cream con- 
tinually. The ice goes, just as everything 
in quantity goes. Unquestionably, when 
the ice is frozen by a machine it does not 
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go so fast, because only a limited quan- 
tity being frozen, it is not given so fast. 
Moreover, the machine is nothing like so 
wasteful in the first place. It makes the 
ice on the spot, avoiding many dangers 
of transit, as well as much expense. The 
cost of runnirg is small and the one large 
expense is the plant. But nothing is per- 
fect in this world, and the ice machines 
do sometimes have accidents. They do 
get out of ammonia, even when people 
are provident ; and a hiatus when one is 
dependent on an ice machine is a serious 
matter. There is, however, this to be 
said, that, as a rule, the owners of ice 
machines which are good (observe the 
clause!) are entirely satisfied; and ice 
machines, also, are possible where it is 
not possible to import ice. For instance, 
in South America, ice is made out of dis- 
tilled sea water; and everyone recalls the 
comfort given by ice machines on hospi- 
tal ships during the Spanish-American 
war. 

Even if one have an ice machine, he 


may need an icehouse; at least he is safer 


with one. A gifted expert has planned 
our icehouse; and as he has planned a 
great many icehouses of our acquaint- 
ance, all pleasing to the beneficiaries, we 
feel that his theory of ventilation is 
sound. A current of air always carry- 
ing off the hot air is the main feature of 
all modern cooling rooms and icehouses. 
Only with such a current is the interior 
of icehouses kept cool and the interior of 
ice boxes and cold storage rooms kept 
sweet and dry. In our expert’s plans for 
cooling room and icehouse the studding 
is put in in such a way that the air has 
no interruption but finds a passage al- 
ways ready for it until, rising as warm 
air is bound to rise, it finds the ventila- 
ting double roof and the openings for its 
departure. The new icehouses have no 
sawdust in the walls, only sawdust about 
the ice. The foot space in the walls is 
an air chamber only. Inch boards, tar 
paper, inch boards and siding make the 
outside of the air chamber; inch boards, 
tar paper and inch boards make the in- 
terior. The eaves of the building project 


on either side, shading it to some extent. 
Vines are to grow over it. There is a 
double roof for ventilation. It is resting 
on four posts sawed from large cypress 
trees and sunken into the ground so that 
the ice floor may rest on the ground. The 
floor itself is slanting slightly toward 
the center of the building, through which 
runs a trench, also sloping. The trench 
is filled with loose stones and cinders ; so 
is the V-slope in the floor, making a level 
surface for the planks which support the 
ice. The trench runs into a drain. Thus 
complete drainage is provided. 

This much for icehouses. But many 
people who do not need icehouses, being 
more fortunate than we, have cooling 
rooms. I have been for some time lost 
in admiration of the cold storage room 
of a friend. This admirable place adjoins 
the kitchen and two ranges, coal and gas. 
The cook walks into it, in a minute. It 
contains compartments for milk and but- 
ter, and for meats, wine racks and all 
other luxuries (including I think electric 
light), and it does not consume the ice 
rapidly. Since I have gone into the ice 
business I have discovered two notable 
things. One is that a freezing room and 
a cooling room are very different. For 
the freezing room the ice must melt; the 
more it melts the intenser the cold. 
Crushed ice and salt are used in these 
rooms which keep meat frozen. In the 
cooling room the melting is not hurried 
at all. All the walls are stuffed with 
mineral wool. And there is the same 
careful ventilation found in the modern 
icehouse. 

The other notable thing is the sensitive 
nature of ice. By the current of air all 
the odors of the vegetables and meats 
kept in the ice box rise and congeal on 
the ice. Thus the ice box is kept in sani- 
tary condition; but the ice—? For this 
reason ice which is intended to be broken 
for use in water should never be kept in 
the ice boxes which shelter the food of 
the family ; the uncommunicative bottle is 
the only safe companion of the drinking 
ice. Everyone must have often noticed 
a disagreeable odor and often a subtly 
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nauseous taste in ice water; here is the 
reason, as bad as the water. Cooling 
rooms are usually tiled, so that they can 
be readily and thoroughly washed with 
boiling water. But even more cleanly 
than the tiled rooms are the ice chests 
lined with solid porcelain. These have 
their compartments like so many dishes, 
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and can be washed perfectly. The ice is 
always put in from the outside. And 
perhaps no other reform in the ice chest 
has worked so much content to the 
kitchen as this. If for no other reason, 
an ice room or a cooling room has com: 
to be regarded by the workers in our 
kitchen as worth its cost. 


Discoveries by Our Observers €&? Experimenters 


Our friends are catching the idea and spirit 
of our “Discovery” paragraphs, and are send- 
ing more and better material than ever be- 
fore—for which, of course, they receive due 
compensation. It will be impossible hereafter 
to return unavailable material unless it is ac- 
companied by stamps; nor can manuscript be 
certain of due credit unless every paragraph 
bears the name and address of the sender, as 
well as the nom de plume. Copy which re- 
quires too much time and labor to identify is 
in danger of the waste basket. 


¥ When I pack my trunk either for the usual 
summer flitting or for traveling, I use a number 
of large boxes. At first sight this may seem 
extravagant of room, but this is not so, for 
packed very full and firm they do not take up 
much space, but, on the contrary, make the 
contents of the trunk more firm, and you know 
the latter is imperative if one would preserve 
clothing from a crumpled condition. These 
boxes neatly stowed away under the bed in the 
boarding house, where closet room is at a 
premium, will be found indispensable, and you 
will be glad of their use many times over.— 


E. B. V. H. 


“I never heard of washing new gingham 
before it was made into garments,” said a young 
mother, with a brood of little apron-wearing 
children as she watched me measure five yards 
of domestic gingham, which I had previously 
dipped in boiling water, dried, dipped again, 
ironed carefully, and found had lost six inches 
in the process. Most children grow out of 
their sleeves before the garment is worn out. 
If the material is shrunken before being made 
up it will help matters wonderfully. In mak- 
ing gingham work aprons, after shrinking the 
goods, make them to reach to the bottom of the 


dress. A ruffle at the bottom is a protection, 
as it stands out, and saves the dress many an 
ugly spot.—Annie C. S. 


® During an illness in the family, I purchased 
one of those little toy ice cream freezers. After 
using this small freezer, so light, and so quick 
to do its work, I did not go back to my large 
freezer, except for extra occasions. My family 
numbers three, and the little freezer makes 
three moderate dishes of cream. When I 
learned how quickly I could make a frozen 
dessert, and how many different sorts there 
were to make, we had them every warm day. 
The cost was less than pastry or pudding.— 
F. G. P. 


#A shirt waist is supposed to be a very easy 
sort of undress to adjust, but I think the ma- 
jority of women will agree with me that, on 
the contrary, it is one of the most difficult 
things to wear well until one is used to it. If 
men are to have all the comforts of the gar- 
ment, they must expect to take its few penal- 
ties. First and foremost it must always be 
fresh. It must fit, approximately, so that there 
is no need of sleeve elastics; sleeve pro- 
tectors, however, are a necessity, and can be 
easily pinned into place with the smallest nur- 
sery pins. The blouse must also be pinned or 
otherwise held where it belongs to prevent a 
“sloppy” look, visible suspenders being out of 
the question. A certain husband I wot of 
invented the following simple method, which 
has been enthusiastically adopted by many 
friends. Any negligee shirt is available and 
it is wise to use an old one to experiment with. 
In the front make four horizontal buttonholes, 
two on a side, at points just below the waist 
line, where the suspenders would naturally 
come, to secure a uniform blouse effect; make 
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two larger buttonholes, one on each side, in the 
back. Reinforce the shirting underneath at 
these points with small squares of heavy drill 
before cutting. In dressing, adjust suspenders 
over the shoulders before putting on the shirt; 
afterward button the buttonholes over the 
trouser buttons (which should be inside the 
belt), beginning at the back, and fastening over 
each in turn its particular suspender strap. I 
am told this is very easy to do, and of course 
makes a positive and dependable arrangement. 
The same effect is obtained if the suspender 
straps are passed through the openings in the 
shirt and fastened without first buttoning the 
shirt on; but for some reason unappreciable 
to the feminine mind, this way was not con- 
sidered so convenient nor desirable after trial. 
The “invention,” among other advantages, 
obviates the necessity for wearing a tight belt, 
not a thing of beauty, especially if displayed 
round a man’s girth. Does the comfort pay 
for the bother? Try it and see!—B. P. 


A physician I know is authority for the 
statement that family jars have as much to 
do with dyspepsia as unhealthy food. When 
one goes to the table worried, unhappy or 
ciuss, the nerves disturb the entire system to 
such an extent as to retard digestion, he says. 
This is not a new idea, but it will bear fre- 
quent repetition.—C. 


# Sometimes in the building of a piazza a tree 
will be found in the way, and rather than spoil 
the width of summer’s resting place, down 
comes the tree. Why? I know of one piazza 
that is the comfort and beauty of a country 
house nestled in among pine trees. At one end 
of the generous floor space is a square hole 
through which grows a Scotch pine; a similar 
hole in the roof admits of its exit again to out- 
of-doors, and the tree spreads over the roof 
above. High in the air its hands are extended 
in grateful benediction, while the birds nest in 
its branches. Even if a piazza is not built of 
rustic design, it can have rustic furniture as 
its finishing. Chairs and benches can be made 
with plain backs and seats painted the color of 
the floor; tables made with cedar posts and 
queer little stools with crooked legs. The uses 
for tables on a piazza are endless. A long 
bench is a delightful equipment, making an 
out-of-door couch, with a long cushion to cover 
the hard bottom, and the countless small cush- 
ions which make for luxurious comfort. Piazza 
matting rugs give the floor a furnished appear- 
ance and save much wear on paint. The woven 


matting awnings that are much in vogue are 
the most practical. These roll down from the 
piazza roof and fasten to the railing. They 
shut out any too persistent sunshine, the sud- 
den shower or the gaze of neighbors. A rustic 
screen to shut off any corner of the piazza can 
be easily made of fancy matting stretched to a 
frame made of cedar posts.—Marjorie March. 


I found great trouble in keeping a handker- 
chief or bandage on a child’s head, especially 
in bed. I took a piece of muslin 30 inches 
long by six or seven wide, or sometimes less 
for small children. I slit it from both ends 
to within three inches of the center—what 
physicians call a “four-tailed bandage”—and it 
worked like a charm. I tied the two front 
ends at the nape of the neck and the two back 
ends under the chin; or for dressing on the 


back of the head, I tie the front ends under the 
chin and the back ends on the forehead. The 
children call the bandages “bonnets” and think 
them very funny.—N. P. D. 

&@ Our artist adds to the two diagrams by 
our contributor one of a bandage he invented 
for himself, which was completely successful. 


¥ Bread sliced thin and inclosing lettuce leaves 
with mayonnaise and thin slices of radish make 
sandwiches which I have to make by the dozen 
to satisfy men, to say nothing of women.—O. 


A recent “Discoverer” suggests having a 
table in the nursery to set baby’s bathtub on. 
Perhaps someone may find my way easier. 
When my baby was very little, she was so 
afraid of being dropped—all babies are more or 
less—and she clung to me so when I undressed 
her in my lap, that it suggested the following 
plan: First I smooth out my bed, or arrange 
it for the day if it has aired long enough; then 
I spread the drying towel, leaving room to the 
right of it as a seat for myself. Within easy 
reach on the bed I lay all her clothes, powder 
box, etc. If the bed were too high for one to 
sit comfortably, have a footstool under the 
bed ready for service. Then having tested the 
water with a thermometer—about 98 degrees— 
for no one should use the hand to regulate a 
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baby’s bath—I lay my baby on the bed and take 
off her night clothes. There, with no fear now 
of falling, she kicks and squirms to her heart’s 
content and I have two hands to work with 
instead of having to use one to hold her. Un- 
dressed, I lift her into the bathtub which stands 
close at hand, upon a box covered with denim, 
just the right hight so that I may sit in a 
rocking chair while I bathe her. The mother 
of a month-old baby is not always able to 
stand even for a very short time, and no 
mother has a right to use up her strength if 
she can accomplish as good results without. 
Sweet and clean, I lift her back upon the dry- 
ing towel, sit down beside her and dress her 
with no exertion on my part and no discomfort 
on hers. And it is on the bed that I undress 
her at night, and she kicks with delight while I 
rub her with oil. The old fear of being 
dropped is all gone. When she was very little 
I used to give her a handkerchief to hold when 
I lifted her into the bathtub. This seemed to 
give her a sense of security. But she does not 
require it now.—Mrs W. W. P. 


# If any of the Goop HousexKeepinc family are 
contemplating a trip to the Rocky mountains 
this summer, they should include a’ steam 
cooker in their camping outfit, as the high alti- 
tude makes it impossible to cook vegetables 
simply in boiling water. Steaming or baking 
them in the oven is the only way we can get 
them thoroughly done. Here in Denver I have 
found it necessary to modify all my eastern 
recipes, using one-fourth less shortening for 
pastry and cake, and in formulas requiring 
baking powder, only one-half the usual quan- 
tity can be used; one-fourth more flour is used 
in all doughs and batters. This is due to the 
rarefied atmosphere and its exceeding dryness. 
Bread, cake and all left-overs from the meals 
must be tightly covered in tin or stone vessels. 
—Mary Moody Pugh. 


¥ At a summer resort I saw novel hanging bas- 
kets, made by children’s deft fingers out of a 
small hemlock tree, moss, ferns, vines and 
tiny plants. A young sapling is cut close to 
the ground, the upper twigs removed and the 
lower ones tied to the stem to make the bas- 
ket. Moss and fern mold is pressed into this 
bed, in which are planted all sorts of pretty 
woodsy treasures which will thrive in sun and 
air. Hung on a cottage piazza these baskets 
make a novel and pretty decoration, costing 
nothing and lasting several weeks. In this 
same place a table in the hotel was decorated 


through the efforts of a young girl. A soup 
plate was filled with moss, and partridge vines 
and tiny ferns were planted in it, stems of rock 
ferns being added from day to day. This bit 
of green made a pleasing oasis in the desert 
of white tablecloth and was much admired.— 
Annabel Lee. 


# When canning tomatoes I always put up 
some in this way for soup: Wash and cut out 
all black spots, cook until tender and put 
through a fruit strainer, which reduces it to a 
fine pulp free from seeds or skins. Bring to 
a boil and can as usual. This makes a fine 
soup and avoids straining the soup when it is 
made, which is an item if you happen to be in 
a hurry—Mrs Warwick. 


# My small boy objects emphatically to wear- 
ing patched trousers, but when I applied the 
advice of a friend and put the patch on the 
outside, shield shape, the way golf and bicycle 
trousers are finished, he became perfectly rec- 
onciled and even proud of what he considered 
a hall mark of excellence—W. M. H. 


¥ The “millers’ knot” will be found a conven- 
ience in many places. A clothesline can be 
easily and almost instantly put up 
even by a woman who is not used 
to doing such things, and it is the 
way to tie up sacks, either paper or 
cloth. I learned it by watching the 
men on steamboats as they made 
fast the ropes that held the vessels 
to the shore; but it can be learned also by 
studying the knots on sacks of graham or corn 
meal, for it is commonly used by the millers. 
Sailors call it ‘“‘a round turn and two half- 
hitches.”—L. A. R. 


®I read a paragraph in “Discoveries” about 
short naps to a girl who was spending twelve 
or fourteen hours each day in the underground 
kitchen of a city cafe, and she said: “I believe 
it, I believe it! Tell them the little rests are 
truly the real ‘beauty sleep.’ I have had four 
different room-mates within a few months, and 
if any one of us had only five minutes to spend 
in our room, it would be: ‘Shall I change my 
dress, or comb my hair, or “rest my face” ?’” 
I smiled at the expression. But she said if 
when I was very tired I would lie down and 
sleep for five, ten or not over fifteen minutes, 
and then look in the mirror, I could see that 
I was rested. When I have been so hurried 
and nervous as to feel almast wild, I have 
dropped on the couch with every muscle, nerve 
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and thought relaxed and got up at the end of 
five minutes thoroughly rested and refreshed.— 
M. R. D. D. 


# When my shirt waist sleeves give out at the 
shoulder seams beyond mending, I simply cut 
them off a little above the elbow, hem the cut 
edge of the lower half, and thus have a pair 
of sleeves to slip on over a fresh waist, when 
getting supper, or doing up the dishes after- 
ward.—A. S. G. 


¥ Did you ever notice that good laundresses are 
“scarcer than hens’ teeth’’ at most summer 
resorts? Without having the least intention of 
stealing the trade, it is a very useful bit of vaca- 
tion knowledge to be able in a pinch to “do 
up” your own fine handkerchiefs, for which 
you have far more respect than has any wash- 
‘woman. As soon as two or three look mussy, 
wash them in a little water (adjective superflu- 
ous) with a few drops of ammonia added, 
squeeze out, and “iron” by spreading each one 
evenly and carefully against a pane of glass in 
your window; a sunny one is best, of course, 
but a mirror has been known to do valiant ser- 
vice. The wet handkerchief adheres to the 
glass, and if put on without wrinkles will fall 
off when dry in a state that will make you feel 
competent to set up a laundry.—A. W. 


I have discovered that some women are fools. 
I saw one on the train the other day. She was 
a mother, with her first infant, about a year 
old. For two hundred miles that woman kept 
up an incessant gabble in a high key at the 
poor child. Before the end of the journey the 
baby was a nervous wreck, the mother was 
exhausted, and the passengers were disgusted. 
At the other end of the same car was a sensible 
little woman with two infants, who were 
amused with some pictures and playthings 
when they wanted to be and who were let alone 
when they wished to be quiet. Moral?—A 
Horrid Man. 


Having had trouble with my loaf cake burn- 
ing about the edges, before it was done, I tried 
baking it in a double pan, that is, setting the 
baking tin containing the cake into another 
tin the same size. The result was a perfectiy 
baked cake—Lily Manker Allen. 


® It has always been difficult for me to have 
paste or mucilage of just the proper consistency 
to hold labels permanently on tin or glass. 
Now I have a roll of white binding paper 
intended for passepartout work. All that 
is necessary when I want a label is to cut off a 
piece of the right length, then moisten the 


gummed side, and put the label in its place, 
where it is warranted to stay. The roll of 
passepartout binding costs ten cents and will 
last for years—Gertrude Stewart Hyde. 


¥ When our babies are six months old we put 
them to bed in a dark room at 7 o'clock in the 
evening. In two or three evenings, the baby 
does not object at all. The dark room and 
comfortable bed rests him, and while he is 
sleeping all evening, the mother can have a 
rest too. Beginning thus early, our children 
have never had a thought of being afraid of 
the dark.—Mrs R. P. Redfield. 


After reading Elspeth MacDonald’s article 
on Coolness by the Quart, in the August Goop 
HovuseEKEEPING, 1901, I invested in a quart ice 
cream freezer and experimented with it, to 
the great satisfaction of the family. I find 
the recipe for “Philadelphia ice cream” the 
easiest to use and have varied the flavoring, 
adding on one occasion ane cupful of gingered 
pear preserve, pressed into pulp through a 
sieve, and at another time one cupful of pine- 
apple preserve with two teaspoonfuls of sherry. 
Both kinds of flavoring should be added ‘when 
the cream is nearly hard, and the sugar should 
be omitted, as the preserves are very sweet. 
The recipe for Philadelphia cream was as fol- 
lows: “Mix one cup cf heavy cream with 
two cups of milk, half a cup of sugar and two 
teaspoons of vanilla. This cream requires no 
cooking and is excellent when one cannot wait 
for a scalded cream to cool. The flavor may 
be varied indefinitely by using any extract 
desired.”—Annabel Lee. 


Many small children are wearing glasses un- 
necessarily, to their great discomfort and not 
infrequently danger, in case of accident. I 
have taught two children in my own family to 
read. They are of different ages and were 
taught at different times, yet they manifested 
the same tendency in their first struggles with 
the printed page to draw the book close and 
closer to the eyes. It was the same with writ- 
ing; the head would go down until the nose 
almost touched the slate. As they had never 
shown any other symptoms of nearsightedness, 
I reasoned that it could not be a defect of the 
eyes but only the difficulties of the little brain 
in an unfamiliar field, and an instinctive feel- 
ing that the closer the task the nearer a 
solution. I showed them that they could see 
just as well with the book at a proper distance, 
and kept constant watch at first, drawing the 
head back or the book down, perhaps a dozen 
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times in a lesson. In a short time the tendency 
to bring the work too near entirely dis- 
appeared; the children have grown up without 
a trace of nearsightedness and have never 
required glasses. Of course the teather of 
forty or more little ones could not be expected 
to give the necessary close attention to each 
where many manifested such a tendency, but 
then I should never think of confining in the 
schoolroom a child who was still so young as 
to be only just learning to read, kindergartens 
and chart classes to the contrary notwith- 
standing.—R. A. W. 


# It is common in the south for country folks 
to have a sort of outdoor fresh air closet, a 
small detached structure set in the shadiest 
place possible, standing upon four tall legs, 
with a flat shingled roof of barely enough 
slant to shed rain. The floor is at least four 
feet from the ground and the whole structure 
only wide enough to reach well across with 
one’s arm. There are shelves all around and 


the weather boarding up near the roof is 
drilled with tiny auger holes for ventilation. 
The door fits tightly and fastens with a lock. 
Around each of the legs is fastened a tar 
bandage six inches above the ground, which 
traps ants, spiders and their ilk. The structure 
is whitewashed inside and out twice a year. 
In hot weather shelves and flooring are washed 
every morning and scoured twice a_ week. 
Such a fixture should not cost over three or 
four dollars, even if one hires it built—Mrs 
T. C. Cummings. 


A yachtsman of many summers’ experience 
along the New England coast advises against 
eating lobster just taken from the traps. The 
traps, he says, are baited with fish, often in an 
advanced stage of decay, and it is the rule of 
the knowing to keep alive for some hours, in 
salt water, the lobsters intended for the table, 
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to give them an opportunity to digest their 
food. Cases of poisoning he attributes to the 
eating of lobster too soon after it has left 
the trap. 


To learn if a muskmelon is ripe, says a res- 
taurant proprietor, dig your finger nail into the 
stem, and if you can detect the peculiar odor 
on the tip of your finger, the melon is ripe. 
—Mrs T. C. Cummings. 


In a recent talk with a medical man of ex- 
tensive experience in stomach troubles, the 
value of buttermilk was made plain to me as 
never before. It is not a cure-all, but when 
an overworked stomach shows lack of tone, 
buttermilk as a food is an excellent corrective, 
and easily procured. On the other hand, it 
lacks alcoholic qualities, such as wine of milk, 
koumiss, etc, possess.—M. H. C. 


#1 have known of sales of glass cans which 
the careful housewife hastened to take advan- 
tage of, only to find that she had put her fruit 
into cans which nothing could make air-tight. 
No amount of sugar or care or cleanliness— 
which, though last, is most important of the 
three—will result in well kept, delicious pre- 
serves if defective cans are used. The only 
way is to purchase of a reliable dealer whom 
you can depend upon. If at any time he is sell- 
ing at a lower price than usual, it may be safe 
to purchase. Do not use the same ring twice. 
They are cheap, and aside from the risk, these 
rings can scarcely be hygienically clean.— 
March Fourth. 


# Sunshine is destructive to mirrors. <A 
prominent furniture dealer of one of our large 
cities told me this and that he had lost some 
of the most expensive French plate glasses 
while they were on exhibition in the large show 
windows of his store. The glass assumes a milky 
appearance and can never be restored to its 
original clearness. I had seen such mirrors but 
did not know the why nor wherefore of their 
appearance. Remember then in arranging a 
room to select for all such furnishings as con- 
tain mirrors places that are always free from 
the direct rays of the sun.—L. A. R. 


Family photographs of children (at least 
those that are to be preserved) should bear on 
back name of child, date of photo, age of child 
at the time, and any other items of interest. 
I have done this in my own family for twenty- 
five years and find that it adds much to the 
interest in the pictures of our own family or 
outside friends.—Mrs G. T. A. 
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The Cricket 


and the 


Lion 


ls lold by an Old Indian Woman from Mexico 


oy A. CHANDLER 


NE day the Lion was out walking in 
the wood, As he was stepping near 
an old rotten log, he heard a tiny voice 


say please , don't step there! That's 
my house and with one step more, you 
will destroy it.” The Lion looked down 


and saw a little Cricket sitting on the log. 
He roared: “And is it you, weak little 
creature, that dares tell me where to step? 
Don't you know that I am king of the 
beasts ?” 

“You may be king of the beasts, but I 
am king of my 


er, you have that cousin here to-morrow, 
I'll crush 
you and your house and your cousin all 


and if he does not master me, 


together.” The next day the Lion came 
back to the same spot and roared: “Now, 
boaster, bring on your valiant cousin!” 

Pretty soon he heard a buzzing near 
his ear. Then he felt a stinging. “O! 
QO!" he cried. “Get out of my ear!” 

But the Cricket’s cousin, the Mosquito, 
kept on stinging and stinging. With 
every sting, the Lion roared louder and 

scratched his ear 


house, and I don't 
want you to break 
it down, king or no 
king.” 

The Lion’ was 
amazed such 
daring. “Don’t 
you know, you 
weakling, that I 
could smash you 
and your house 
and all your rela- 
tives with one blow 
of my paw?” 

“T may be weak, 
but I have a cousin 
no bigger than I 
who could master 
you in a fight.” 

“O, ho! O, ho!” 


and jumped 
around. But the 
Mosquito kept on 
stinging and sting- 
ing. The Cricket 
sat on the log and 
looked on. At last 
he said: “Mr Lion, 
are you ready to let 
my house alone?” 

“Yes, anything, 
anything,” roared 
the Lion, “if you 
will only get your 
cousin out of my 
ear!” 

So the Cricket 
called the Mosquito 
off and then the 
Lion went away 


laughed the Lion. 
“Well, little boast- 
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and never bothered 
them any more. 
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The Ragdolphin 
By Georce R. Britt 


Have you seen the Ragdolphin 
Jump out of the sea? 

Never saw a Ragdolphin? 
Good gracious, dear me! 

She's the queerest, unfishiest thing that could be. 
And this is the song that she sings, sings she: 
O, wiggle me, waggle me, wee, wee, wee, 

O, jiggle me, joggle me, gee. 


You will find the Ragdolphin 
Quite close to the shore 
In a little rock cottage 
With sand for the floor; 

And seaweed, for curtains, hung up at the door. 
And this is the song that she sings, sings she: 
O, wiggle me, waggle me, wee, wee, wee, 

O, jiggle me, joggle me, gee. 


Why, she’s just a rag dolly 
With sea dolphin’s tail; 
And I’m sure we could find her 
At once without fail 
When we go for a row or we go for a sail. 
For this is the song that she sings, sings she: 
O, wiggle me, waggle me, wee, wee, wee, 
O, jiggle me, joggle me, gee. 


If you lose your rag dolly 
Or pull out her hair, 

She'll become a Ragdolphin 
Before you're aware, 

Now wouldn't that be a most awful affair, 
For this is the song that she sings, sings she: 
O, wiggle me, waggle me, wee, wee, wee, 

O, jiggle me, joggle me, gee. 


“GOOD MORNING, MR ROOSTER” 
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The Japanese Pagoda Effect 


By WaLter A. Dyer 


is so much in the Japanese 
style that is at once dainty and luxu- 
rious that it is a wonder it has not re- 
placed the Turkish treatment of corners 
before. The accompanying sketch is a 
suggestion for a Japanese cozy corner. 
It is perhaps more elaborate than is neces- 
sary, but was purposely made so in order 
to illustrate the new things. 

The general effect is intended to be 
that of an oriental pagoda. The wood- 
work is all of bamboo. The seat is split 
bamboo, without upholstering. The can- 
opy is in Japanese silk or printed cotton, 
and a Japanese rug is on the floor. On 
the wall is one of the latest importations. 
It consists of Japanese  grasscloth, 
painted by hand in the inimitable tints 
and patterns of the Japanese artists. 
Plain colored grasscloths, or grasscloths 
with a simple printed pattern, have been 
popular for some time, but these new 


goods, while more expensive, are a hun- 
dred times more beautiful. The back of 
the seat is composed of another imported 
product of Japanese skill, a leather imita- 
tion. This is of paper, made of mul- 
berry wood pulp, sun dried, and so tough 
that it is capable of high polish and deep 
impression. When properly colored it 
looks much like hand-tooled Spanish 
leather. This back may be padded. 

The rest of the decorations may con- 
sist of Japanese furniture, Japanese silk 
cushions, tea set, fans, vases, flowers, and 
a hundred other Japanese things that can 
be picked up in the shops. Unless the 
most expensive things are used, this cozy 
corner can be arranged inexpensively. 
This idea is valuable chiefly as a sugges- 
tion. The ingenious housekeeper, with 
the Japanese style as a basis, can do won- 
ders with a very little, and Japanese is to 
be the fashionable style. 
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WE have had an experience in ice that 
is awful enough for a ghost story. 
At least it was harder on the nerves than 
any spook J ever saw! To be sure we 
live in the south. At first, they told us 
that we couldn’t expect to get ice in win- 
ter, south; ice was a summer growth, en- 
tirely. Which is reasonable enough, when 
one considers, because, in general, south- 
ern ice is machine made; and the ma- 
chines do not (or did not) start untik 
warm weather. We did various things 
and tried various experiments which I 
shall not repeat in words, since, although 
they procured us ice, and plenty of ice, 
the process was expensive, uncertain, and 
as I have said, harder on the nerves than 
anything else mortal! Our ice came by 
boat and was landed at our doors (that 
is, the residue of it was!) which was very 
nice, when the boat brought it, but the 
bringing was not in the least a sure thing, 
the boat having trouble with a railroad 
which owned the elevators where it was 
unloaded; and sometimes the boat was 
obliged to leave part of its prospective 
freight on the wharf—our ice being in 
that deserted pile!—and sometimes the 
dealer in ice didn’t get word of the boat’s 
leaving in time; in fine, there were many 
reasons why we couldn’t depend on the 
boat. We had ice on our minds from 
Sunday to Saturday. We paid from 


A Story of Ice 


By Octave THANET 


seventy-five to eighty-five or ninety cents 
a hundred; more, if one includes, as: is 
but just, the telegrams. ‘One blessed load 
of six hundred pounds cost exactly one 
dollar and twenty-five cents a hundred. 
As we use a great deal of ice the result 
was that all we saved on butcher’s bills 
and more was swallowed up in the ice pit. 
There are just two ways out of such a 


‘dilemma: put up our own ice or leave 


the country! We are trying the first way 
now ; if it fails we shall try the second. 

In putting up ice, one has choice of an 
ice machine or of importing from a cooler 
clime. When the ice can be imported, at 
a reasonable figure, that way has certain 
advantages. The icehouse once properly 
built and stocked, the soul can be at rest. 
But against this peace there is the possi- 
bility of melting on the way and the ex- 
travagant’ buying of water instead of 
ice; and the certainty of melting after it 
is packed. Then the sawdust, if new, has 
a trick of fermenting, or technically 
speaking, “souring,” in which case it is 
like a mustard plaster on the ice and 
melts it distressingly. The neighbors (at 
least in the south) regard an icehouse as 
built for their needs. And the colored 
brethren want to freeze ice cream con- 
tinually. The ice goes, just as everything 
in quantity goes. Unquestionably, when 
the ice is frozen by a machine it does not 
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go so fast, because only a limited quan- 
tity being frozen, it is not given so fast. 
Moreover, the machine is nothing like so 
wasteful in the first place. It makes the 
ice on the spot, avoiding many dangers 
of transit, as well as much expense. The 
cost of running is small and the one large 
expense is the plant. But nothing is per- 
fect in this world, and the ice machines 
do sometimes have accidents. ‘They do 
get out of ammonia, even when people 
are provident ; and a hiatus when one is 
dependent on an ice machine is a serious 
matter. There is, however, this to be 
said, that, as a rule, the owners of ice 
machines which are good (observe the 
clause!) are entirely satisfied; and ice 
machines, also, are possible where it is 
not possible to import ice. For instance, 
in South America, ice is made out of dis- 
tilled sea water; and everyone recalls the 
comfort given by ice machines on hospi- 
tal ships during the Spanish-American 
war. 

Even if one have an ice machine, he 
may need an icehouse; at least he is safer 
with one. <A gifted expert has planned 
our icehouse; and as he has planned a 
great many icehouses of our acquaint- 
ance, all pleasing to the beneficiaries, we 
feel that his theory of ventilation is 
sound. A current of air always carry- 
ing off the hot air is the main feature of 
all modern cooling rooms and icehouses. 
Only with such a current is the interior 
of icehouses kept cool and the interior of 
ice boxes and cold storage rooms kept 
sweet and dry. In our expert’s plans for 
cooling room and icehouse the studding 
is put in in such a way that the air has 
no interruption but finds a passage al- 
ways ready for it until, rising as warm 
air is bound to rise, it finds the ventila- 
ting double roof and the openings for its 
departure. The new icehouses have no 
sawdust in the walls, only sawdust about 
the ice. The foot space in the walls is 
an air chamber only. Inch boards, tar 
paper, inch boards and siding make the 
outside of the air chamber ; inch boards, 
tar paper and inch boards make the in- 
terior. The eaves of the building project 


“a cooling room are very different. 


on either side, shading it to some extent. 
Vines are to grow over it. There is a 
double roof for ventilation. It is resting 
on four posts sawed from large cypress 
trees and sunken into the ground so that 
the ice floor may rest on the ground. The 
floor itself is slanting slightly toward 
the center of the building, through which 
runs a trench, also sloping. The trench 
is filled with loose stones and cinders ; so 
is the V-slope in the floor, making a level 
surface for the planks which support the 
ice. The trench runs into a drain. Thus 
complete drainage is provided. 

This much for icehouses. But many 
people who do not need icehouses, being 
more fortunate than we, have cooling 
rooms. I have been for some time lost 
in admiration of the cold storage room 
of a friend. This admirable place adjoins 
the kitchen and two ranges, coal and gas. 
The cook walks into it, in a minute. It 
contains compartments for milk and but- 
ter, and for meats, wine racks and all 
other luxuries (including I think electric 
light), and it does not consume the ice 
rapidly. Since I have gone into the ice 
business I have discovered two notable 
things. One is that a freezing room and 
For 
the freezing room the ice must melt ; the 
more it melts the intenser the cold. 
Crushed ice and salt are used in these 
rooms which keep meat frozen. In the 
cooling room the melting is not hurried 
at all. All the walls are stuffed with 
mineral wool. And there is the same 
careful ventilation found in the modern 
icehouse. 

The other notable thing is the sensitive 
nature of ice. By the current of air al! 
the odors of the vegetables and meats 
kept in the ice box rise and congeal on 
the ice. Thus the ice box is kept in sani- 
tary condition; but the ice—? For this 
reason ice which is intended to be broken 
for use in water should never be kept in 
the ice boxes which shelter the food of 
the family ; the uncommunicative bottle is 
the only safe companion of the drinking 
ice. Everyone must have often noticed 
a disagreeable odor and often a subtly 
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nauseous taste in ice water; here is the 
reason, as bad as the water. Cooling 
rooms are usually tiled, so that they can 
be readily and thoroughly washed with 
boiling water. But even more cleanly 
than the tiled rooms are the ice chests 
lined with solid porcelain. These have 
their compartments like so many dishes, 


and can be washed perfectly. The ice is 
always put in from the outside. And 
perhaps no other reform in the ice chest 
has worked so much content to the 
kitchen as this. If for no other reason, 
an ice room or a cooling room has com2 
to be regarded by the workers in our 
kitchen as worth its cost. 


Discoveries Our Observers Experimenters 


Our friends are catching the idea and spirit 
of our “Discovery” paragraphs, and are send- 
ing more and better material than ever be- 
fore—for which, of course, they receive due 
compensation. It will be impossible hereafter 
to return unavailable material unless it is ac- 
companied by stamps; nor can manuscript be 
certain of due credit unless every paragraph 
bears the name and address of the sender, as 
well as the nom de plume. Copy which re- 
quires too much time and labor to identify is 
in danger of the waste basket. 


¥ When I pack my trunk either for the usual 
summer flitting or for traveling, I use a number 
of large boxes. At first sight this may seem 
extravagant of room, but this is not so, for 
packed very full and firm they do not take up 
much space, but, on the contrary, make the 
contents of the trunk more firm, and you know 
the latter is imperative if one would preserve 
clothing from a crumpled condition. These 
boxes neatly stowed away under the bed in the 
boarding house, where closet room is at a 
premium, will be found indispensable, and you 
will be glad of their use many times over.— 
BV. 


“TIT never heard of washing new gingham 
before it was made into garments,” said a young 
mother, with a brood of little apron-wearing 
children as she watched me measure five yards 
of domestic gingham, which I had previously 
dipped in boiling water, dried, dipped again, 
ironed carefully, and found had lost six inches 
in the process. Most children grow out of 
their sleeves before the garment is worn out. 
If the material is shrunken before being made 
up it will help matters wonderfully. In mak- 
ing gingham work aprons, after shrinking the 
goods, make them to reach to the bottom of the 


dress. A ruffle at the bottom is a protection, 
as it stands out, and saves the dress many an 
ugly spot—Annie C. S. 


¥ During an illness in the family, I purchased 
one of those little toy ice cream freezers. After 
using this small freezer, so light, and so quick 
to do its work, I did not go back to my large 
freezer, except for extra occasions. My family 
numbers three, and the little freezer makes 
three moderate dishes of cream. When I 
learned how quickly I could make a frozen 
dessert, and how many different sorts there 
were to make, we had them every warm day. 
The cost was less than pastry or pudding.— 
F.G. P. 


# A shirt waist is supposed to be a very easy 
sort of undress to adjust, but I think the ma- 
jority of women will agree with me that, on 
the contrary, it is one of the most difficult 
things to wear well until one is used to it. If 
men are to have all the comforts of the gar- 
ment, they must expect to take its few penal- 
ties. First and foremost it must always be 
fresh. It must fit, approximately, so that there 
is no need of sleeve elastics; sleeve pro- 
tectors,- however, are a necessity, and can be 
easily pinned into place with the smallest nur- 
sery pins. The blouse must also be pinned or 
otherwise held where it belongs to prevent a 
“sloppy” look, visible suspenders being out of 
the question. A certain husband I wot of 
invented the following simple method, which 
has been enthusiastically adopted by many 
friends. Any negligee shirt is available and 
it is wise to use an old one to experiment with. 
In the front make four horizontal buttonholes, 
two on a side, at points just below the waist 
line, where the suspenders would naturally 
come, to secure a uniform blouse effect; make 
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two larger buttonholes, one on each side, in the 
back. Reinforce the shirting underneath at 
these points with small squares of heavy drill 
before cutting. In dressing, adjust suspenders 
over the shoulders before putting on the shirt; 
afterward button the buttonholes over the 
trouser buttons (which should be inside the 
belt), beginning at the back, and fastening over 
each in turn its particular suspender strap. I 
am told this is very easy to do, and of course 
makes a positive and dependable arrangement. 
The same effect is obtained if the suspender 
straps are passed through the openings in the 
shirt and fastened without first buttoning the 
shirt on; but for some reason unappreciable 
to the feminine mind, this way was not con- 
sidered so convenient nor desirable after trial. 
The “invention,” among other advantages, 
obviates the necessity for wearing a tight belt, 
not a thing of beauty, especially if displayed 
round a man’s girth. Does the comfort pay 
for the bother? Try it and see!—B. P. 


#A physician I know is authority for the 
statement that family jars have as much to 
do with dyspepsia as unhealthy food. When 
one goes to the table worried, unhappy or 
cross, the nerves disturb the entire system to 
such an extent as to retard digestion, he says. 
This is not a new idea, but it will bear fre- 
quent repetition.—C. 


# Sometimes in the building of a piazza a tree 
will be found in the way, and rather than spoil 
the width of summer’s resting place, down 
comes the tree. Why? I know of one piazza 
that is the comfort and beauty of a country 
house nestled in among pine trees. At one end 
of the generous floor space is a square hole 
through which grows a Scotch pine; a similar 
hole in the roof admits of its exit again to out- 
of-doors, and the tree spreads over the roof 
above. High in the air its hands are extended 
in grateful benediction, while the birds nest in 
its branches. Even if a piazza is not built of 
rustic design, it can have rustic furniture as 
its finishing. Chairs and benches can be made 
with plain backs and seats painted the color of 
the floor; tables made with cedar posts and 
queer little stools with crooked legs. The uses 
for tables on a piazza are endless. A long 
bench is a delightful equipment, making an 
out-of-door couch, with a long cushion to cover 
the hard bottom, and the countless small cush- 
ions which make for luxurious comfort. Piazza 
matting rugs give the floor a furnished appear- 
ance and save much wear on paint. The woven 
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matting awnings that are much in vogue are 
the most practical. These roll down from the 


piazza roof and fasten to the railing. They 


shut out any too persistent sunshine, the sud- 
den shower or the gaze of neighbors. A rustic 


screen to shut off any corner of the piazza can | 


be easily made of fancy matting stretched to a © 


frame made of cedar posts.—Marjorie March. 


# I found great trouble in keeping a handker- 
chief or bandage on a child’s head, especially 
in bed. I took a piece of muslin 30 inches 
long by six or seven wide, or sometimes less 
for small children. I slit it from both ends 
to within three inches of the center—what 
physicians call a “four-tailed bandage”—and it 
worked like a charm. I tied the two front 
ends at the nape of the neck and the two back 
ends under the chin; or for dressing on the 


back of the head, I tie the front ends under the 
chin and the back ends on the forehead. The 
children call the bandages “‘bonnets” and think 
them very funny.—N. P. D. 

&4Our artist adds to the two diagrams by | 
our contributor one of a bandage he invented 
for himself, which was completely successful. 


¥ Bread sliced thin and inclosing lettuce leaves 
with mayonnaise and thin slices of radish.make 
sandwiches which I have to make by the dozen 
to satisfy men, to say nothing of women.—O. 


#A recent “Discoverer” suggests having a 
table in the nursery to set baby’s bathtub on. 
Perhaps someone may find my way easier. 


When my baby was very little, she was so | 
afraid of being dropped—all babies are more or _ 


less—and she clung to me so when I undressed 
her in my lap, that it suggested the following 
plan: First I smooth out my bed, or arrange 
it for the day if it has aired long enough; then 
I spread the drying towel, leaving room to the 
right of it as a seat for myself. Within easy 
reach on the bed I lay all her clothes, powder 
box, etc. If the bed were too high for one to 
sit comfortably, have a footstool under the 
bed ready for service. Then having tested the 
water with a thermometer—about 98 degrees— 
for no one should use the hand to regulate a 
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baby’s bath—I lay my baby oa the bed and take 
off her night clothes. There, with no fear now 
of falling, she kicks and squirms to her heart’s 
content and I have two hands to work with 
instead of having to use one to hold her. Un- 
dressed, I lift her into the bathtub which stands 
close at hand, upon a box covered with denim, 
just the right hight so that I may sit in a 
rocking chair while I bathe her. The mother 
of a month-old baby is not always able to 
stand even for a very short time, and no 
mother has a right to use up her strength if 
she can accomplish as good results without. 
Sweet and clean, I lift her back upon the dry- 
ing towel, sit down beside her and dress her 
with no exertion on my part and no discomfort 
on hers. And it is on the bed that I undress 
her at night, and she kicks with delight while I 
rub her with oil. The old fear of being 
dropped is all gone. When she was very little 
I used to give her a handkerchief to hold when 
I lifted her into the bathtub. This seemed to 
give her a sense of security. But she does not 
require it now.—Mrs W. W. P. 


| If any of the Goop HouseKEEPING family are 


contemplating a trip to the Rocky mountains 
this summer, they should include a steam 
cooker in their camping outfit, as the high alti- 
tude makes it impossible to cook vegetables 
simply in boiling water. Steaming or baking 
them in the oven is the only way we can get 
them thoroughly done. Here in Denver I have 
found it necessary to modify all my eastern 
recipes, using one-fourth less shortening for 
pastry and cake, and in formulas requiring 
baking .powder, only one-half the usual quan- 
tity can be used; one-fourth more flour is used 
in all doughs and batters. This is due to the 
rarefied atmosphere and its exceeding dryness. 
Bread, cake and all left-overs from the meals 
must be tightly covered in tin or stone vessels. 
—Mary Moody Pugh. 


» At a summer resort I saw novel hanging bas- 
kets, made by children’s deft fingers out of a 
small hemlock tree, moss, ferns, vines and 
tiny plants. A young sapling is cut close to 
the ground, the upper twigs removed and the 
lower ones tied to the stem to make the bas- 
ket. Moss and fern mold is pressed into this 
bed, in which are planted all sorts of pretty 
woodsy treasures which will thrive in sun and 
air. Hung on a cottage piazza these baskets 
make a novel and pretty decoration, costing 
nothing and lasting several weeks. In this 
same place a table in the hotel was decorated 


through the efforts of a young girl. A soup 
plate was filled with moss, and partridge vines 
and tiny ferns were planted in it, stems of rock 
ferns being added from day to day. This bit 
of green made a pleasing oasis in the desert 
of white tablecloth and was much admired.— 
Annabel Lee. 


¥ When canning tomatoes I always put up 
some in this way for soup: Wash and cut out 
all black spots, cook until tender and put 
through a fruit strainer, which reduces it to a 
fine pulp free from seeds or skins. Bring to 
a boil and can as usual. This makes a fine 
soup and avoids straining the soup when it is 
made, which is an item if you happen to be in 
a hurry—Mrs Warwick. 


¥ My small boy objects emphatically to wear- 
ing patched trousers, but when I applied the 
advice of a friend and put the patch on the 
outside, shield shape, the way golf and bicycle 
trousers are finished, he became perfectly rec- 
onciled and even proud of what he considered 
a hall mark of excellence—W. M. H. 


¥ The “millers’ knot” will be found a conven- 
ience in many places. A clothesline can be 
easily and almost instantly put up 
even by a woman who is not used 
to doing such things, and it is the 
way to tie up sacks, either paper or 
cloth. I learned it by watching the 
men on steamboats as they made 
fast the ropes that held the vessels 
to the shore; but it can be learned also by 
studying the knots on sacks of graham or corn 
meal, for it is commonly used by the millers. 
Sailors call it “a round turn and two half- 
hitches.”—L. A. R. 


read a paragraph in “Discoveries” about 
short naps to a girl who was spending twelve 
or fourteen hours each day in the underground 
kitchen of a city cafe, and she said: “I believe 
it, I believe it! Tell them the little rests are 
truly the real ‘beauty sleep.’ I have had four 
different room-mates within a few months, and 
if any one of us had only five minutes to spend 
in our room, it would be: ‘Shall I change my 
dress, or comb my hair, or “rest my face’’?’” 
I smiled at the expression. But she said if 
when I was very tired I would lie down and 
sleep for five, ten or not over fifteen minutes, 
and then look in the mirror, I could see that 
I was rested. When I have been so hurried 
and nervous as to feel almost wild, I have 
dropped on the couch with every muscle, nerve 
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and thought relaxed and got up at the end of 
five minutes thoroughly rested and refreshed.— 
M. R. D. D. 


¥ When my shirt waist sleeves give out at the 
shoulder seams beyond mending, I simply cut 
them off a little above the elbow, hem the cut 
edge of the lower half, and thus have a pair 
of sleeves to slip on over a fresh waist, when 
getting supper, or doing up the dishes after- 
ward.—A. S. G. 


¥ Did you ever notice that good laundresses are 
“scarcer than hens’ teeth” at most summer 
resorts? Without having the least intention of 
stealing the trade, it is a very useful bit of vaca- 
tion knowledge to be able in a pinch to “do 
up” your own fine handkerchiefs, for which 
you have far more respect than has any wash- 
woman. As soon as two or three look mussy, 
wash them in a little water (adjective superflu- 
ous) with a few drops of ammonia added, 
squeeze out, and “iron” by spreading each one 
evenly and carefully against a pane of glass in 
your window; a sunny one is best, of course, 
but a mirror has been known to do valiant ser- 
vice. The wet handkerchief adheres to the 
glass, and if put on without wrinkles will fall 
off when dry in a state that will make you feel 
competent to set up a laundry.—A. W. 


I have discovered that some women are fools. 
I saw one on the train the other day. She was 
a mother, with her first infant, about a year 
old. For two hundred miles that woman kept 
up an incessant gabble in a high key at the 
poor child. Before the end of the journey the 
baby was a nervous wreck, the mother was 
exhausted, and the passengers were disgusted. 
At the other end of the same car was a sensible 
little woman with two infants, who were 
amused with some pictures and playthings 
when they wanted to be and who were let alone 
when they wished to be quiet. Moral?—A 
Horrid Man. 


® Having had trouble with my loaf cake burn- 
ing about the edges, before it was done, I tried 
baking it in a double pan, that is, setting the 
baking tin containing the cake into another 
tin the same size. The result was a perfectly 
baked cake.—Lily Manker Allen. 


# It has always been difficult for me to have 
paste or mucilage of just the proper consistency 
to hold labels permanently on tin or glass. 
Now I have a roll of white binding paper 
intended for passepartout work. All that 
is necessary when I want a label is to cut off a 
piece of the right length, then moisten the 
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gummed side, and put the label in its place, 
where it is warranted to stay. The roll of 
passepartout binding costs ten cents and will 
last for years.—Gertrude Stewart Hyde. 


¥ When our babies are six months old we put 
them to bed in a dark room at 7 o'clock in the 
evening. In two or three evenings, the baby 
does not object at all. The dark room and 
comfortable bed rests him, and while he is 
sleeping all evening, the mother can have a 
rest too. Beginning thus early, our children 
have never had a thought of being afraid of 
the dark.—Mrs R. P. Redfield. 


After reading Elspeth MacDonald's article 
on Coolness by the Quart, in the August Goop 
HOovuSEKEEPING, 1901, I*invested in a quart ice 
cream freezer and ex -rimented with it, to 
the great satisfactio. of the family. I find 
the recipe for “Philadelphia ice cream” the 
easiest to use and have varied the flavoring, 
adding on one occasion one cupful of gingered 
pear preserve, pressed into pulp through a 
sieve, and at another time one cupful of pine- 
apple preserve with two teaspoonfuls of sherry. 
Both kinds of flavoring should be added when 
the cream is nearly hard, and the sugar should 
be omitted, as the preserves are very sweet. 
The recipe for Philadelphia cream was as fol- 
lows: “Mix one cup of heavy cream with 
two cups of milk, half a cup of sugar and two 
teaspoons of vanilla. This cream requires no 
cooking and is excellent when one cannot wait 
for a scalded cream to cool. The flavor may 
be varied indefinitely by using any extract 
desired.”—Annabel Lee. 


¥ Many small children are wearing glasses un- 
necessarily, to their great discomfort and not 
infrequently danger, in case of accident. [ 
have taught two children in my own family to 
read. They are of different ages and were 
taught at different times, yet they manifested 
the same tendency in their first struggles with 
the printed page to draw the book close and 
closer to the eyes. It was the same with writ- 
ing; the head would go down until the nose 
almost touched the slate. As they had never 
shown any other symptoms of nearsightedness, 
I reasoned that it could not be a defect of the 
eyes but only the difficulties of the little brain 
in an unfamiliar field, and an instinctive feel- 
ing that the closer the task the nearer a 
solution. I showed them that they could see 
just as well with the book at a proper distance, 
and kept constant watch at first, drawing the 
head back or the book down, perhaps a dozen 
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times in a lesson. Ina short time the tendency 
to bring the work too near entirely dis- 
appeared; the children have grown up without 
a trace of nearsightedness and have never 
required glasses. Of course the teacher of 
forty or more little ones could not be expected 
to give the necessary close attention to each 
where many manifested such a tendency, but 
then I should never think of confining in the 
schoolroom a child who was still so young as 
to be only just learning to read, kindergartens 
and chart classes to the contrary notwith- 
standing.—R. A. W. 


# It is common in the south for country folks 
to have a sort of outdoor fresh air closet, a 
small detached structure set in the shadiest 
place possible, standing upon four tall legs, 
with a flat shingled roof of barely enough 
slant to shed rain. The floor is at least four 
feet from the ground and the whole structure 
only wide enough to reach well across with 
one’s arm. There are shelves all around and 


the weather boarding up near the roof is 
drilled with tiny auger holes for ventilation. 
The door fits tightly and fastens with a lock. 
Around each of the legs is fastened a tar 
bandage six inches above the ground, which 
traps ants, spiders and their ilk. The structure 
is whitewashed inside and out twice a year. 
In hot weather shelves and flooring are washed 
every morning and scoured twice a_ week. 
Such a fixture should not cost over three or 
four dollars, even if one hires it built—Mrs 
T. C. Cummings. 


#A yachtsman of many summers’ experience 
along the New England coast advises against 
eating lobster just taken from the traps. The 
traps, he says, are baited with fish, often in an 
advanced stage of decay, and it is the rule of 
the knowing to keep alive for some hours, in 
salt water, the lobsters intended for the table, 
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to give them an opportunity to digest their 
food. Cases of poisoning he attributes to the 
eating of lobster too soon after it has left 
the trap. 


# To learn if a muskmelon is ripe, says a res- 
taurant proprietor, dig your finger nail into the 
stem, and if you can detect the peculiar odor 
on the tip of your finger, the melon is ripe. 
—Mrs T. C. Cummings. 


#In a recent talk with a medical man of ex- 
tensive experience in stomach troubles, the 
value of buttermilk was made plain to me as 
never before. It is not a cure-all, but when 
an overworked stomach shows lack of tone, 
buttermilk as a food is an excellent corrective, 
and easily procured. On the other hand, it 
lacks alcoholic qualities, such as wine of milk, 
koumiss, etc, possess.—M. H. C. 


#1 have known of sales of glass cans which 
the careful housewife hastened to take advan- 
tage of, only to find that she had put her fruit 
into cans which nothing could make air-tight. 
No amount of sugar or care or cleanliness— 
which, though last, is most important of the 
three—will result in well kept, delicious pre- 
serves if defective cans are used. The only 
way is to purchase of a reliable dealer whom 
you can depend upon. If at any time he is sell- 
ing at a lower price than usual, it may be safe 
to purchase. Do not use the same ring twice. 
They are cheap, and aside from the risk, these 
rings can scarcely be hygienically clean.— 
March Fourth. 


¥ Sunshine is destructive to mirrors. <A 
prominent furniture dealer of one of our large 
cities told me this and that he had lost some 
of the most expensive French plate glasses 
while they were on exhibition in the ‘arge show 
windows of his store. The glass assumes a miiky 
appearance and can never be restored to its 
original clearness. I had seen such mirrors but 
did not know the why nor wherefore of their 
appearance. Remember then in arranging a 
room to select for all such furnishings as con- 
tain mirrors places that are always free from 
the direct rays of the sun.—L. A. R. 


Family photographs of children (at least 
those that are to be preserved) should bear on 
back name of child, date of photo, age of child 
at the time, and any other items of interest. 
I have done this in my own family for twenty- 
five years and find that it adds much to the 
interest in the pictures of our own family or 
outside friends.—Mrs G. T. A. 
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An Impromptu Summer Dinner 
By ANNE WARNER 


It was 2 o’clock when a message came that, 
promptly at 5, three men would dine with us 
instead of the one I had expected at 6. It was 
a hot day, not politely warm—long past that— 
and evidently with further aspirations as a 
mercury-raiser. It was Thursday, and our 
maid (lately acquired) was out. My sister, 
spending the day with me, sat in negligee try- 
ing to keep cool, and answered the dismay in 
my face with a reassuring “Oh, well, we can’t 
be any hotter, anyway! Let’s get the dinner 
together and pretend we're improving our 
complexions with a Turkish bath. What were 
you going to have before ‘the Assyrian came 
down’ ?” 

“Oh, dear, nothing but just cold lamb and 
peas—no soup, no salad, with junket for des- 
sert, and Mr L—— of all men in creation!” I 
answered impetuously. “Thank goodness 
Mary’s coming in early!” 

Visions of the mouth-watering repasts that 
I had read about, evolved out of nothing, rose 
enticingly beside what I had planned for din- 
ner, and how hopelessly plain it was! The 
very thought of hot soup made the perspira- 
tion start from every pore that was not doing 
valiant duty already; and cold soup—bah! One 
of the men was an “ipecac,”—at any rate, that 
is what I heard my youngest confidentially tell 
her bosom friend the next morning—and I 
felt it was imperative that something more be 
produced to give both substance and grace to 
my simple meal. So on went the thinking 
cap and the gingham apron, and I write what 
we finally did have, hoping that from our pro- 
ceedings someone may find suggestions for an 
emergency of a similar nature—or do other 
housekeepers keep in a perpetual state of read- 
iness? 

As I flew out the door to the salad garden 
for lettuce and what other “herbs of grace” I 
might find, I collided with a boy selling water 


lilies; the sudden onslaught and my continued 
embrace upon his wares was very embarrassing 
for the boy for a few moments, but we were 
both happy when I had purchased the whole of 
his little stock and put the lovely things in 
a glass bowl. The flowers were left in the strong 
light till just before dinner was announced, 
and when we set them in the center of the 
table on the mirror, green orchids could not 
have satisfied our beauty-loving souls better. 
The clear water and the reflection intensified 
the effect of coolness which green and white 
always gives—and you see the lilies were such 
an unexpected addition! 

My willing assistant washed the lettuce and 
dried it on a cloth (I wonder why so many 
recipes specify a clean cloth; what a sensation 
it would make if one called for a soiled one!) 
She popped the leaves and the other salad 
timber into a paper bag and into the ice box, to 
which the torrid heat had sent me instinctively 
for provisions and ideas, and where I stood 
unconsciously biting the tip of my thumb, a 
habit which sisterly observation and criticism 
said was an unfailing sign that genius was 
about to burn and that she devoutly hoped 
nothing else would. 

As luck would have it, in a back corner I 
found a glass jar of brandied calf’s foot jelly, 
which belonged to our convalescent, to be sure, 
but I shamelessly appropriated it and our first 
course was this: I removed the top and the 
inside of some cold round graham muffins 
(left from luncheon the day before) till the 
merest shells remained, buttered the inside 
scantily, put them in the oven till crisp and 
tender, and in serving set each one on a small 
plate and filled it to its utmost capacity with 
the quivering, icy cold jelly. Every man ate 
his allotted portion with evident relish “asking 
no questions for conscience’s sake,’”’ and we 
were as delighted as if we had done something 
great. Ah, well, a housewife’s life is made up 
of little trials and triumphs! He of the afore- 
said medicinal character so enjoyed the result 
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A SUMMER DINNER 


of this experiment that I 
actually received a letter 
from his wife asking for the 
“recipe,” so since then a pot 
of this jelly is one more 
thing to occupy a few inches 
of space in the ice chest 


be 7 


thas 


The 


during the heated term (if I 


do not forget it). It makes 
a delicious emergency des- 
sert by setting in a warm 
place till it liquefies, then 
adding any seasonable fruit 
whole or cut in bits, and 
putting back on ice in small 
molds, and serving with 
sweetened whipped cream; 
or by spreading it plain be- 


tween thin diamonds or 
squares of sponge cake and 


topping with a cap of 
whipped cream seasoned 
with cordial. Agee 
A further account of 


stock resulted in the accom- 
panying menu, which we 
pinned up conspicuously in 
the kitchen so that Mary 
(nicknamed Fidgets by the 
one who had _ temporarily 
assumed her duties) might 
quiet her nerves thereby 
when she came in. It brings 
vividly to mind some of 
Fidgets’ little ways which I thought safer to 
try to forestall. 

Before descending to the laundry as the cool- 
est available place in which to take our exer- 
cise over the sherbet, I telephoned for four 
baskets of fine red raspberries. (What a treas- 
ure is a reliable grocer!) My helpmate meas- 
ured half a pound of sugar into a scant quart 
of boiling water and let it boil while she 
stripped the leaves from a dozen stalks of fresh 
mint, chopped and then pounded them to a 
pulp, and added it to the hot syrup; in the 
meantime I filled a small tub with cracked ice 
and salt in which to cool it quickly and to 
supply the freezer. The recipe said “soak 
mint one hour in one-half cup of brandy and 
sherry mixed,” but as we seemed the only 
things that had time to soak we added the 
liquor and the juice of two lemons to the 
cooled mint syrup, strained and put it into the 
freezer. 

The berries being brought in at this junc- 


A FACSIMILE OF THE BILL OF FARE AT THE IMPROMPTU DINNER 


ture, I took them down stairs to look over 
before putting away to cool, and remarked 
with a sigh of satisfaction as I dropped into 
a chair, “There’s plenty of the lamb, fortu- 
nately.” 

“T’ve heard,” said my fellow laborer as she 
turned the crank, “that ’twas once the custom 
in France when a guest had outstayed his 
welcome to ‘give him a cold shoulder’ of 
mutton instead of a hot roast, as a gentle hint 
for him to go.” 

“These men aren’t Frenchmen,” I replied 
with some spirit, “besides, this ‘cold shoulder’ 
is a leg and it isn’t mutton either! But if they 
used to serve any kind of sheep cooked as the 
present fad dictates, that is, by plunging it into 
hot water or steaming it only long enough to 
make the squeamishly inclined wonder if it’s 
been cooked at all, I for one, don’t doubt that 
a guest took the hint and ‘moved on’ before the 
next meal!” 

The meat which the host cut in savory 
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slices for our guests had been prepared as 
follows. Have the bone removed from a fine 
large leg of lamb or mutton; dust with salt 
and rub all over with a mixture of the juice 
from one lemon and one small onion. Fill the 
hollow with a dressing of one cup of bread 
crumbs, a few chopped mushrooms and two 
heaping tablespoons of soft butter; add salt, 
cayenne, and a little beaten white of egg to bind 
it together. Put a glass of currant jelly into the 
baking pan, have the oven very hot and roast 
not less than one hour and a half, basting fre- 
quently. Add a wineglass of sherry to the 
liquid left in the pan and strain over the meat 
in serving. “Some like it hot; some like it 
cold”: we've never had a chance to try it, 
“nine days old.” 

I blessed Mary audibly when we found the 
peas shelled. We cooked them in an open 
kettle, in water containing a pinch of salt and 
one of sugar, drained and seasoned them, 
glazed with a generous lump of butter, covered 
and left them standing in a double boiler till 
needed. Another kettle held the potatoes cov- 
ered only by their jackets, in which they were 
boiled. We also reheated the pan gravy of 
the lamb to serve with them. 

The salad was made by first forming se- 
lected lettuce leaves into cup shapes on a 
round platter; then in each cup was put a 
border of radishes sliced thin, while the cen- 
ter was filled with shredded olives cut length- 
wise to the stone in long thin bits. A few 
sprigs of chives were sprinkled over the whole. 
The proportions for the dressing were one-half 
teaspoon of salt, a few grains of cayenne, one- 
eighth teaspoon of white pepper, four table- 
spoons of oil and two of spiced vinegar. I give 
recipe for the vinegar: 

One ounce each of ground mustard, ginger, 
white pepper, celery salt, mace and dried lemon 
peel; quarter of an ounce each of cloves, all- 
spice and cinnamon, and a quarter of a tea- 
spoonful of chopped chili peppers. Put all into 
a jar and pour over them a quart of scalding 
vinegar. Cover tightly while hot and let stand 
three days, stirring occasionally; then strain 
and bottle. 

With the junkets in the refrigerator was a 
pitcher of cold tea; so while one of us set the 
table, the other made the salad sandwiches and 
sliced lemon and cracked ice to be ready to 
have iced tea served from the sideboard, as I 
knew from experience that one man at least 
would not fail to ask for it. 

Milk jelly is one of the simplest of desserts, 
but is so delicate, palatable and nutritious that 
it is fit to “set before the king,” in hot weather. 
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To make a quart put a junket or rennet tablet 
into one tablespoonful of cold water and let 
it soak while you heat and stir a scant quart 
of sweet rich milk. I keep one thermometer 
for this purpose. When the milk reaches 100 
degrees take it from the fire and add two table- 
spoonfuls of sherry. Thoroughly dissolve the 
tablet, stir hastily into the milk and pour at 
once into the cups in which it is to go to table. 
Let stand undisturbed in a warm rcom for 
about an hour, or till it coagulates; then carry 
with the utmost care to the ice chest. If the 
jelly is shaken or broken into, the curd will 
separate and the contents of the cups become 
tough and watery. Eat the day it is made. 
The jelly may be sweetened in preparing if 
desired, but it renders the dish insipid. Pass 
powdered sugar with it and unless you wish 
to serve cream with something else—as we 
did with the berries—put a generous table- 
spoonful of it, whipped, on top of each cup. 

The delectable little confections mentioned 
in the menu to go with the junkets, came from 
the store closet and made an acceptable sub- 
stitute for cake; they are such excellent imi- 
tations of soft-shelled almonds that the unin- 
itiated invariably try upon first acquaintance 
to remove the “shells” by pinching them. 

Mary arrived in season to allow two damp 
and disheveled, but triumphant cooks just time 
to transform themselves into cool, freshly- 
gowned ladies; and to serve a very satisfac- 
tory little dinner considering the time and 
materials we didn’t have. 


A Deticate Ic—E Cream is quickly com- 
pounded from two cups of milk or cream, three- 
fourths of a cup of sugar, the beaten whites of 
two eggs, and any flavoring preferred. The 
addition of a cup of mashed peaches, bananas 
or strawberries improves the cream, of course, 
Made in this way, the cream has a much more 
delicate flavor than when the milk and cream 
are cooked with the yolks of eggs, custard 
form. Besides, this saves the bother of stand- 
ing over the fire—Hester V. Grey. 


A Novet Sarap prepared from cold boiled 
tongue is becoming a prime favorite at wed- 
ding buffets or breakfasts among people who 
enjoy a dash of novelty. The tongue is boiled 
and chilled in the ice chest. When cold, it is 
cut into thin slices and shaped, using a tin 
cake cutter, into wee hearts about an inch in 
diameter. The pink hearts are heaped up in a 
dish of white lettuce leaves and served with 
mayonnaise.—Mary D. 
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Playing for the Prize 
By E. M. 


I read with real interest B. P.’s spirited criti- 
cism in the May Goon HouseEKEEPING of the 
cheating at card parties, 
which, alas, is epidemic all 
over the country. In the 
city where I live it is mak- 
ing hostesses seek other 
Wf means of entertaining than 
_cards, and serious, consci- 
J entious women have taken 
> a stand against accepting 
prizes. One woman confessed to me that she 
had a terror of a real Monte Carlo spirit grow- 
ing on her. She had won prize after prize one 
winter at her club—with perfect honesty, be it 
understood—and presently she began to lose 
her enjoyment of a good game of whist in the 
strain of “playing for the prize.’ She pulled 
up by resolving to accept no prizes. She 
manages to do it in an unostentatious way, 
simply neglecting to hand in her score. She 
is an excellent player and enjoys the sociability 
of an afternoon at cards, but confesses she finds 
a game far more entertaining than she used to 
when she went home with a racking headache. 
This woman happens to have strong will power 
and a very active conscience. Suppose she were 
lacking in both, as, alas! many of my ‘sex are; 
there would be a beginning in the nervous 
strain of card playing which would lead to 
moral deterioration. 

A large share of the blame for this unhappy 
state of card-playing society can be fairly laid 
to the hostesses who are lavish in their prize 
giving. It is natural for many women to love 
to outshine everybody else in their own small 
world, and nowhere can it be better achieved 
than at an afternoon affair, with a circle of 
critical feminine onlookers. The house decora- 
tions, the reception gown, the luncheon, and 
most of all the prizes, must be just a little 
more extravagant than another woman’s who 
entertained lately. Dainty homemade trifles, 
bits of embroidery, a prettily decorated photo- 
graph frame, or such things as a modest 
hostess felt were fitting prizes, the woman 
fond of lavish display has replaced by cut 
glass, baubles in silver, expensive china or bric- 
a-brac, one piece of which costs as much as 
the whole entertainment of the modest hostess. 
Naturally women with a love of beautiful 
things expend every effort to win such prizes, 
and the result is a fit of nerves—or cheating. 


B. P. speaks of certain young women with 
this propensity for dishonesty. I know of a 
case even sadder, an old lady of fine, stately 
manner, with a halo of snow white hair and a 
beautiful calm, grandmotherly face, who is 
branded in her own town as an unfailing cheat. 
Her social position is of the highest. She has 
been spoken of for years as a famous whist 
player, for her home is literally a museum of 
prizes. Somebody dared at last to whisper a 
doubt of her; then she began to be watched. 
One night, after losing seven games out of 
fifteen, she handed in a score of thirteen. No- 
body ventured to dispute her claim, which 
carried off the first prize, but it was found that 
she had gummed red stars with the greatest of 
care over all the green ones which betokened 
her a loser. The prizes fell to the rightful 
owners at the next party where our friend 
was a guest, because instead of paper stars to 
gum on the tally cards, that particular hostess 
gave red and white carnations as counters. 
At any card party to-day where this old lady 
is a player her score card is never counted. 
Occasionally, I think, she may have been a 
fair winner of a prize, but much to her chagrin 
it has gone somewhere else. 

There are other reasons than removing the 
temptation to cheat, why women should 
make prizes at card parties not things of value 
so much as of artistic beauty ; something which 
can often be attained for twenty-five cents. 
In all card clubs and in every class of 
society in city or country there are gathered 
together at one entertainment people of widely 
varying incomes. There is intense mortifica- 
tion awaiting the woman of slender means 
whose turn perhaps for entertaining her club 
follows a party given by a member who calls 
in a skilled caterer and florist to prepare the 
supper and decorations. At such a party I 
have seen the prizes range from a Dresden 
punch bowl to a cut glass water bottle. The 
club I mentioned finally broke up after heart- 
burnings and mortification enough to send 
some sensitive women sick to bed. A year or 
two later it was reorganized by a group of the 
members who cared more for good will and 
sociability than display. The rules laid down 
were cast iron. They enjoined no elaborate 
flower decoration, no elegant gowns, farewells 
said in time to allow of guests taking the last 
car home instead of having to spend two 
dollars on a cab, a supper of two courses be- 
sides coffee, rolls and cake, also the maximum 
amount to be spent on four prizes was limited 
to two dollars. 
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Helps for the Hostess 
By Mary Dawson 
A MATINEE EUCHRE 


A new idea in progressive euchres is the 
matinee euchre, an afternoon affair from 
which men are barred. It has become espe- 
cially popular among girls as a way of spend- 
ing a pleasant social afternoon without great 
expense or much preparation. Even a weekly 
matinee club is apt to prove somewhat of a 
burden and drain upon the purse of the girl 
who is obliged to consider the pennies. Young 
women who would add much to the jollity 
and life of such a club are often held back 
from joining by the thought of the ten doilar 
bill to be expended in useless prizes and elab- 
orate refreshments. 

The girls of a pleasant little matinee club in 
Philadelphia have hit upon a plan for remov- 
ing this objection. Knowing that a number of 
the girls invited could not afford to provide 
expensive fancywork or silver articles as 
prizes, they decided that no member should be 
allowed to do so. Instead, each hostess enter- 
taining the club was asked to provide some 
really useful article of dress. Accordingly, 
one hostess secured for her trophy the goods 
for a thin summer gown. Another bought 
gloves. Another a pretty parasol. A dainty 
underskirt figured at one meeting, and 
evening gloves at a second. Dainty neckwear 
was also appreciated as “stakes.” It was 
unanimously agreed that no member ~of 
the club should lay out more than two 
dollars for her prizes, or serve elaborate re- 
freshments. Every member, be her finances 
what they might, served only ice cream and 
cake, with, if she desired, bonbons. For chilly 
days it was allowable to substitute hot choc- 
olate and sandwiches for the cream and cake. 


“AS YOU LIKE IT’ GARDEN PARTY 


Instead of providing a contest or other 
sports in which all guests are expected to join, 
the hostess leaves each arrival free to spend 
the hours according to fancy. Various ways 
of passing the time are provided; the visitor 
dips into this or that as whim decrees. For 
example, a couple of card tables are placed 
under the trees for those who feel energetic 
enough for whist or euchre. A corner con- 
taining conversational rocking chairs tempts 
those who feel inclined toward a chat. Some 
of the ladies will enjoy a bit of fancywork. 
To meet the requirements of this pastime, the 
hostess produces a half-dozen unembroidered 
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doilies stamped for working, with needles, 
floss and scissors. Again, the fancywork may 
take the form of a cheirographic cushion or 
table cover on which names of guests are 
written with lead pencil and afterward em- 
broidered, retaining as far as possible the 
character of the autograph. Ices, cakes and 
coffee are passed from time to time by a maid. 
A bowl of claret punch or lemonade wreathed 
with vines and a tray of small colored punch 
glasses should occupy a table at some con- 
venient point. Hammocks, books, photo- 
graphs, croquet, tennis and bowls are other 
means of enjoyment which should be arranged 
for if it can be done with convenience. 
A CHARITY POST BOX 


A recent charity fair in the south brought 
out some fresh ways of drawing in the dimes 
and dollars for a good cause. One clever 
little idea took the form of a post box, a 
wee booth fitted up with a window at either 
side where letters were sold for charity. A 
pretty girl acted as postmistress. From one 
side she delivered the men’s letters, from the 
reverse side those of the women. Anyone 
paying a quarter received a letter. In the 
men’s side the mail was prepared by the girls 
of the neighborhood. The girls’ side was 
fitted out by the men. The envelopes were 
addressed simply “To the Charitable.” Some- 
times they contained lively little letters; others 
revealed a laughable verse or a sketch or a 
camera snapshot. In every case the com- 
munication was signed with the name of the 
correspondent, author, artist or photographer, 
as the case might be. The price for each en- 
velope was twenty-five cents, irrespective of 
its contents. As it was known that each pop- 
ular man and girl in the neighborhood had 
contributed at least once, and often as many 
as six times, the box was constantly sur- 
rounded by eager venturers desirous of obtain- 
ing a souvenir from the pen of a certain man 
or a certain girl. Reckless plungers invested 
half a dozen times before the desired memento 
was secured. Within two hours’ time the 
postmistress was obliged to confess that “all 
mail had been distributed.” 

CHINA CHECKS 

The system of china checks was the happy 
thought of some bright New York charity 
devotees. They introduced it at a successful 
fair given in aid of an open air charity. The 
idea was this: Any purchaser of refreshments 
was given a yellow card or check for each 
piece of china served to him during the course 
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of the supper ordered. Thus he obtained one 
check for each cup, another for a saucer, one 
for every plate, one for every tumbler, and so 
on. Even the purchaser of a glass of lemon- 
ade and a sandwich was entitled to two tickets, 
one of them for his glass and one for the 
sandwich plate. Twenty checks entitled the 
holder to a present or “prize.” These presents 
were wrapped in white paper and tied with 
ribbon. Each premium winner selected one 
from the table without knowing what the pack- 
age contained. As all of the prizes had been 
donated for the purpose, no expense was in- 
curred by this feature and no prize winner 
received anything cheap or tawdry. Some of 
the bundles contained dainty cups and saucers, 
vases, pitchers, candlesticks, and other arti- 
cles in china. Others revealed pincushions, 
pin trays, bureau boxes and similar pretty 
things. Other ideas were ladies’ collarettes, 
men’s pipe racks, penknives, inkstands and the 
like. 
MARKET BASKET CENTERPIECES 

Old-fashioned market baskets in various 
shapes, sizes and varieties of wicker are now 
being used as the basis of pretty table decora- 
tions. The basket is filled with bouquets to be 
distributed among the guests as they leave the 
table. There are large corsage bouquets for 
the women and smaller boutonnieres for the 
men. The basket having a lid or lids is a 
special favorite, as the lids can be thrown back 
and the flowers arranged so that they appear 
to be peeping out. One of the new combina- 
tions in flowers for the table is mignonette, 
yellow orchids and some white flowers of a 
delicate type such as white sweet peas. The 
effect is exquisitely “Frenchy.” I saw a market 
basket filled with these flowers in a fashionable 
shop the other day which was a delight to the 
eye. Pansy bouquets are often used for the 
purpose. So are bunches of sweet peas. So 
are nosegays of violets or primroses or 
cosmos. 

NEW COVERS FOR AN ENTREE 


A Philadelphia hostess noted for her bril- 
liant entertaining made an innovation at one 
of her luncheons this season which recom- 
mends itself for its usefulness over and above 
the ever welcome virtue of novelty. The idea 
was that of serving a particularly choice entree 
(in this case a combination of oyster crabs and 
mushrooms) under little individual glass cov- 
ers which kept each portion piping hot until 
its destination at the table was reached. The 
glass covers were in the shape of cones. They 


were placed directly over the center of the 
plates. The steam from the food clouded each 
little cone so that until the cover was lifted it 
was impossible to discover the nature of the 
dainty served. I was told by a charming 
hostess whose memory ranges back over fifty 
years of entertaining that this matter of the 
glass covers was not a new idea but a very old 
one revived. 
THE “COLD COMFORT DINNER” 


Each course at one of these affairs is served 
cold and the comfort extends equally to host- 
ess, guest and maid. The woman who does 
not keep a maid can entertain charmingly in 
this way and without the addition of that 
final course so often seen in maidless enter- 
taining, of “hot, worn-out hostess.” Here are 
a few “cold comfort” menus in outline. Using 
these as a basis the busy housekeeper will be 
able to build up a simple or elaborate bill of 
fare without much planning. 

MENU NOI 
Fruit frappe served in tumblers 
Deviled eggs Cress sandwiches 
Cold sliced or jellied tongue Potato salad 
Coffee Rolls and butter 
Individual molds of wine jelly containing 
candied fruit 
Ice cream Cake  Bonbons 
MENU NO 2 
Grape fruit 
Cold consomme with toasted crackers 
Pickled fish 
Game in season Cold sliced ham 
Potato salad Rolls and butter Currant jelly 
Dressed cucumbers in cucumber skin baskets 
Berries Ice cream Russes Coffee 
MENU NO 3 
Clams 
Iced bouillon 
Cold salmon Olive sandwiches 
Cold chicken Stuffed rolls 

Hollowed out tomatoes filled with dressed 

asparagus tips 

Frozen pudding 

Wine croquettes 

MENU NO 4 

Frapped grapes 
Cold clam bouillon 
Chicken salad Olives Rolls and butter 

Coffee 
Stuffed eggs in lettuce nests 
Orange jelly in orange skins Ice cream 
Cake Bonbons 


Hot coffee Iced tea 


An Exuisition of American food products 
will be held in the Madison Square garden, New 
York city, September 4-October 2, 1902. This 
is to be the first of a series of annual manu- 
facturers’ exhibitions and promises to be an 
important event. 
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A July Luncheon 


As Prepared at the New England Cooking 
School of the Good Housekeeping 
Institute 


The menu was pan-broiled chops, mashed 
brown potatoes, tomato and cucumber salad, 
and raspberry ice with sponge cake. 

“We will use loin chops instead of the rib 
chops,” said Miss Downing, the principal; 
“they are more economical, because every 
morsel of meat on them can be eaten, while 
if you buy the rib you are paying for a good 
deal of waste in the shape of bone and fat. 
Lamb, when cut by the butcher, is divided into 
two portions by cutting through the entire 
length of the backbone, then it is subdivided 
into fore and hind-quarters, eight ribs on the 
hind-quarter being known as rib chops. The 
meat lying between these ribs and the leg is 
cut into what are called loin chops. They 
have a tiny piece of tenderloin on one side 
of the bone and correspond to porterhouse 
steaks in beef. Before cooking chops prepare 
them very carefully, take off the outside skin 
and a large part of the fat, which if cooked 
with it will give the meat an unpleasant, 
woolly taste. Then to make the chop look as 
sightly as possible, lay it on the board, roll 
the flank end into the other and fasten it 
together with toothpicks. This makes a very 
presentable looking, small, round chop. If 
your coal fire is not in the fine, clear condition 
suitable for broiling, cook the chops in a 
hissing hot omelet pan, which gives a very 
good imitation of broiling. Take a bit of the 
lamb fat, rub it over the hot iron, wipe the 
chops and lay them in. Sear first on one 
side, then on the other, turning frequently 
and allowing about six minutes’ cooking 
if the meat is wished rare, eight or ten min- 
utes if preferred well done. When they are 
about half cooked, dust with pepper and salt. 
Never stick a fork in chops or in any broiling 
meat while turning it, the juices will flow out 
and make it dry and tasteless. After both 
sides are seared, if there is any fat in the 


pan, pour it out and put the cover on for a 
minute or two. Drain the chops on brown 
paper and serve set on end around a bouquet 
of parsley, with tiny frills of white paper on 
the end of the bone. By the way, it is not 
considered at all bad form, at least at the 
family table, to pick a lamp chop if it is done 
daintily, holding the end of the bone in its 
little paper frill. 

“Hashed brown potatoes is one of the most 
appetizing and sightly methods of re-serving 
cold potatoes. Cut fat salt pork into fine 
morsels and fry it out in a hot spider, taking 
out all the scraps. When melted there ought 
to be about six tablespoons of this fat. Chop 
into small cubes cold boiled potatoes; you will 
require about two cups of them. Season 
with salt and pepper, then put the potatoes in 
the spider, stirring them lightly with a fork 
into the fat. Cook three minutes, moving 
them constantly, then allow it to stand and 
brown underneath. Do not have a very hot 
fire, or the potato will burn. When it is 
crisply browned slip a spatula under the ome- 
let-like fold and turn it out whole on a platter. 
It is a good plan to take out a little of the 
pork fat before putting in the potato and 
adding as it is required, for sometimes it will 
not all be needed; the potato is better when 
not heavily grease-soaked.” 

The salad was a cool summer dish, and 
very appetizing. A flat glass dish was gar- 
nished about the edge with a border of water- 
cress, then on it was heaped finely sliced 
cucumber. On top were laid four fine, ripe 
tomatoes, peeled and cut in quarters. Over 
this was poured a simple French dressing. 
The salad was allowed to marinate for half 
an hour, then served with a mayonnaise. 

The red raspberry ice makes a delicious hot 
day dessert. Make a syrup by boiling twenty 
minutes one quart of water and one and two- 
thirds cups of sugar. When cool add two 
cups of mashed raspberries, strain through a 
cheesecloth, add two tablespoons of lemon 
juice and freeze. 

For the sponge cake, beat the yolks of six 
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eggs till thick and lemon colored, gradually 
add one cup of sugar and continue whipping 
with the egg beater. Add one tablespoon of 
lemon juice, the grated rind of half a lemon, 
the whites of six eggs beaten stiff and dry cut 
and folded in gradually, with one cup of flour 
and a fourth of a teaspoon of salt. Bake in 
a very slow oven. Do not cut sponge cake, 
score it lightly with a fork and tear into 
sightly squares. 


Summer on the Farm 


There are many foods a farmer’s wife can 
use during the summer, when pork and 
chicken are the only meat supplies at hand. 
(This in reply to Mrs Bell.) With plenty of 
milk, cream, butter, eggs, vegetables and fruit, 
as our friend says she has at her command, she 
ought to be able to set a very good and health- 
ful table, even if the butcher makes only a 
weekly visit. Some of the things she might 
keep on hand to take the place of fresh meat 
are dried codfish, which can be prepared in 
various delicious ways, dried beef for cream- 
ing, beans for baking and soups, which are 
almost as rich in nourishment as meat. Occa- 
sionally purchase a good-sized soup bone and 
make a pot full of rich stock. Pour it hot 
into two or three stone jars, putting in each 
about the quantity required for one meal. Set 
them away when cooled in a cold place and 
leave the cake of fat untouched ; it will preserve 
the soup, just as paraffine shuts the air out 
from jelly. Stock kept in this way will be 
good for a week and each portion may be the 
basis for a different soup. Eggs can be pre- 
pared in so large a variety of ways that they 
will frequently make the chief dish in a din- 
ner; then there is a long list of satisfying 
creamed vegetable soups, corned beef, which is 
generally to be had in plenty in every farm- 
house, ham, cold or hot, an occasional dish of 
tripe and pickled tongue. These, with plenty 
of vegetables, varied by rice and macaroni, 
will provide a large abundance of good, 
healthful fare. 


CANADIAN FoAM—One cup of water, one cup 
of sugar, juice of one lemon, two small table- 
spoons of cornstarch. Boil until clear, then 
add whites of three eggs beaten to a foam. A 
very good, quick and cheap dessert.—M. C. D. 


A SMALL, ONE-BURNER O1L Stove for cook- 
ing soups, steaming puddings or boiling meats 
is a great gas economizer.—M. S. 


An Ice Cream Festival 
By Marie Moran 


To step from midsummer into winter was 
a surprise, when the admission ticket was 
dropped in the box at the door on the night 
of the festival and its erstwhile owner passed 
into the hall. Small tables stood by pine and 
cedar trees that were covered with alum icicles 
and sifted over with diamond dust. Here 
groups of friends ate their cream and cake to- 
gether, served by snow spirits in white tarletan 
gowns that sparkled with diamond dust, or ice 
fays whose white costumes glittered with glass 
beads. On the stage, white canton flannel and 
diamond dust, heavy gray wrapping pape1 
folded into rocks, trees and a rustic bridge 
made a realistic representation of a snow-clad 
landscape. The pleasing program consisted of 
dainty dances by children dressed as snow- 
flakes, a pretty ball game played with snowballs, 
recitations and songs appropriate to the winter 
season. Another novelty was a tree covered 
with raw cotton snowballs, with numbers at- 
tached. These were sold for twenty-five cents 
—each purchaser choosing a number—and con- 
tained the small fancy articles usually sold at 
fairs—pincushions, needlebooks, cups and sau- 
cers, etc. The windows were all screened and 
electric fans hidden by evergreens kept the hall 
from getting overheated. This festival was a 
great success. 


Meat can be protected from flies by smearing 
over with pepper or ground ginger, which can 
be washed off before using; this will also aid 
in preserving it where it has to be kept longer 
than usual. Powdered charcoal is a great help 
in keeping meat from becoming tainted; in- 
deed it will even remove a slight taint. Some 
people find burying meat under the ground 
will remove a slight taint, which they do when 
the weather suddenly turns warm after they 
have butchered several hogs on a country 
plantation, as a precautionary measure. Meat 
which has been kept on ice ought to be cooked 
at once, though this is not so imperative where 
it is merely kept near enough to ice to be in a 
cool atmosphere, which is really preferable to 
keeping it actually on ice; all meat except veal 
is better kept a few days in a cool place. Wash- 
ing with vinegar and water helps to make tough 
meat tender.—Constance Fuller McIntyre. 


WHEN the raw winds chap and chafe little 
legs and ankles rub the smarting spots with 
lard after the little one has had a warm bath. 


Iced Puddings 
By Mary Foster SNIDER 


Iced puddings may be frozen like ice cream 
and packed in ice to ripen, or simply packed in 
molds lined with cake and packed in ice and 
salt long enough to harden. An easily made 
and very pleasing one is the following: Make 
a custard with the yolks of six eggs, one and 
one-half cupfuls of sugar, and one pint each 
of milk and cream. Scald the milk and cream 
in a double boiler and then pour it over the 
beaten eggs and sugar very gradually, stirring 
until well mixed. Then return to the double 
boiler and cook, stirring constantly, until thick 
and smooth, but it must not be allowed to boil. 
Take it from the fire, add a teaspoonful of 
vanilla, and set aside to cool. When cold turn 
into a freezer and pack in ice and salt. Turn 
until it begins to thicken, then add a cupful 
of currants or chopped nuts, or a cupful of 
mashed strawberries, peaches, pineapple or 
other fruit, sweetened to taste. Stir well in 
and let stand, closely covered, for four hours. 
Serve with whipped cream. 

Another delicious iced pudding requires the 
custard made as in the previous recipe for a 
foundation. Chill and freeze as for ice cream. 
Pack in a rounded mold, leaving a hollow cen- 
ter, and fill this with a mixture of crushed, 
sweetened peaches and finely chopped almonds, 
or with any crushed fruit preferred; cover over 
with the frozen pudding, put on the top of the 
mold securely, and pack in ice and salt for 
four hours. Sometimes the center is filled with 
a sherbet, or fruit water ice. 

The iced pudding named after Karl Robert 
Nesselrode, a Russian statesman, is a universal 
favorite. For this a pint of large chestnuts 
must be boiled until tender, the brown skins 
removed and the nuts pounded to a smooth 
paste with a pinch of salt. Rub the paste 
through a sieve and add to it a pint of boiled 
custard, a pint of blanched, chopped almonds, 
two cupfuls of candied fruits chopped fine, and 
a teaspoonful of lemon extract. Place in the 
freezer and turn until frozen, then stir in a 
pint of whipped cream and freeze again. Then 
pack in a mold and put in ice and salt to ripen 
for four hours. Iced rice pudding requires 
half a cupful of well-washed rice cooked until 
tender in one quart of milk. Press it through a 
sieve, add one pint of cream, two cupfuls of 
sugar, and the beaten yolks of six eggs. Re- 
turn to the fire and stir and cook in a double 
boiler until it begins to thicken, then add a 
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teaspoonful of vanilla extract, and set aside to | 


cool. 


When cold freeze as for ice cream. As ~ 


soon as frozen, remove the dasher, stir down, | 


and add a pint of whipped cream. Cover, re- 
pack, and set aside for two hours. A cupful 
of chopped almonds and candied fruit cut fine 
may be added with the cream. 

A simply prepared but very delicious iced 
pudding is made by lining a melon mold (wet 
in cold water) with macaroons, ladyfingers, 
or slices of sponge cake, cover with crushed, 
sweetened pineapple, strawberries or peaches, 
and pour over, while hot, one quart of boiled 
custard. Let it get cold, cover the mold with 
a sheet of thick white paper, put on the cover 
and pack in ice and salt for six hours. 

Iced puddings are generaliy served with a 
hot rich sauce of some kind, with a compote of 
fruit, or with whipped cream. Many of them, 
however, are equally delicious served plain. A 
few candied fruits are very nice for decorating 


Put New Poraroes into a pail of cold water 
and stir briskly with a stick for a moment; 
only small spots of skin will remain on them, 
after this treatment, which may be _ easily 
rubbed off with the hands. A piece of lemon 
kept on the sink and rubbed on the hands 
each time after preparing new potatoes will 
remove the brown stain left by these vege- 
tables.—Mrs C. L. 


TEMPERANCE PuNncH—Infuse one _ table- 
spoon of good green tea in one quart of freshly 
boiled water. Let steep five minutes, pour off 
the tea onto the juice of three lemons, one or- 
ange, juice and outer part of peel. Add half a 
pound of sugar and cool in the refrigerator 
for six hours. Before serving stir in a half 
pint of cherry or other fruit syrup. Fill each 
glass out with soda water.—Clarinda L. Burns. 


Rounp STEAK, tough yet nutritious, may be 
made very nice if prepared this way: Grind in 
a meat chopper, season.and pat into a flat cake 
in the center of a biscuit pan. Pare potatoes 
and slice lengthwise to the thickness of 
about an inch. Place these in the pan about 
the meat, dust salt and pepper over them, and 
bake half an hour in a quick oven, turning the 
potatoes when half done that they may brown 
on both sides. Do not add water, as the fat 
from the meat will be sufficient to keep the 
potatoes from burning.—Lily Manker Allen. 


NoTHING combines with sweet peas or ver- 
benas for a table bouquet as prettily as the 
foliage of carrots.—K. 
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The New Idea in Thrift 


COMPETENCY is rapidly being accumu 
. lated in nearly a million families in this 
try by a new method that 1s as cute as it 
vel and effective. Everyone who tries to 
money knows how difficult it is to keep 
change until it amounts to a sum sufficient 
leposit in a bank. Of course every well 
lated family has a little tin box or iron 
igs bank in the home, but usually it re 
es only an occasional copper. Even where 
does get his old-fashioned savings bank 
d. it is easily opened and there are a thou 
| and one ways of spending the little hoard. 
vow, a clever Yankee, a few years ago, con 
ed the idea of making a little savings bank 
should be a thing of beauty, and that 
uld be furnished to individuals by some 
sing institution. The bank keeps the key 
the little savings safe, you take it home, 
p into it whatever change you have to spare 
m day to day, and monthly or quarterly 
ng it to the bank. There the teller unlocks 
dumps its contents, counts the same in yout 
sence, enters the amount on your pass-book, 


| deposits it to your credit. 


You get this-private safe, or home auxiliary 
of the banking institution, only on the condi 
tion that you bring it in at regular intervals, fo 
its contents to be deposited, however small o 
large the contents may be. You can't open th 
little safé—that can only be done at the bank 
so you can't dissipate its contents. Once you 
deposit the money from your safe-box in your 
bank, you dislike to check it out and sacrifice 
interest, except for real needs. 

Vherever this system is practiced, it is do 
ing wonderful work. Everyone is surprised at 
the amount of money they can save by this 
methed without missing it. Even persons who 
consider themselves poor are amazed to find 
that their little box. when opened at the bank 
contains anywhere from eight to fifteen dol 
lars or more each month, One family that 
never accumulated a cent has, by this method 
saved eleven hundred dollars in a little over 
two years, practically without missing it. Th 
system is specially popular also with well-to-do 
families, whose savings often run up into large 


sums. It suits all classes. 


We Will Start Your Bank Account for You 


NE of the best ways to promote the higher 
life of the household is to encourage 

ery man, woman and child to begin at once 
acquire*a competency. Goop HoUSEKEEPING 
so enthusiastic over the success of the sys 
n of auxiliary home safes that, to promote 
ur thrift, we (its publishers, The Phelps 
thlishing Company) are willing to deposit 
e dollar to your credit if you will put up one 
lar yourself to start your account by this 
estem in some reliable financial institution 
ear you. Or you may start your account en- 
rely independent of us, if you do not wish to 

ail yourself of our offer. 

We are also going to make our Department 
i Thrift a regular feature of Goop Houst 
‘EEPING. This department will be so inter 
sting and fascinating that it will be a constant 


help to you in your efforts to build up a com 
petency. Indeed, this monthly educator, this 
reminder in thrift, this inspiration to your 
efforts, will be of untold value. It will help 
you to save dollars where previously you hav« 
been unable to save cents 

This Deprirtment of Thrift should thus en 
able you to reap in savings the equivalent of 
from 100 to 1000 per cent a month on the 
pittance of ten cents the magazine costs. 

Therefore, it will immensely profit our sub 
scribers to closely scan our Thrift Department 
every month, That you may not miss a sing 
number, we ask you to subscribe for two yeat 
and order your banker to pay us the ten cent 
per month, See what you get on this point 


alone : 
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NEW 
Goop HousEeKEEPING for 24 months at Io 
cents is 
Of which we deposit to your credit in ad 

vance 


Subscription for two years costs you | 
the end of two years, instcad of in a 
only 


vance ) . «$1.40 


You also get the interest on the dollar we put 


up, and save some interest by not paying your 


IDEA 


IN THRIFT 


ment of This will bring us additional 
HOUSEKEEPING thus adds 
on the merits of the magazine 
A BOLD PROPOSITION 


friends. Goop 


scribers strictly 


It calls 
for an enormous investment of money on our 
part. 


All this is new, novel, unique, bold. 


But these are the days of big things. 
Co-operation is the secret of great success. 


We have perfected this method whereby 


AUXILIARY 


Is a stee! box about 4 1 
wide, with a hinged ha 


, but prevents 
is the be | 
that it may be easily carried, 
to open it by force, 


subscription in advance, so that you practically 
get Goop HouseKEEPING at about half price. 
Vastly greater will be the benefits accruing 
to you from your thrift. Indeed, this plan will 
enable the average family to save during the 
two years from one hundred to one thousand 
gh 


dollars that would otherwise slip through their 


fingers. In many cases the amount acquired 
will be much larger. 
HOW CAN WE AFFORD IT? 

Well, we believe that you will be so pleased 
with your thrift and become so attached to 
Goop HovusEKEEPING that you will continue as 
a subscriber for years. You will speak good 
words for the magazine, especially its Depart 


HOME 


SAVINGS BANK 
and 2 3-8 inches 


Money put in 
r at the bo 


ittempts 


love of money, provision for old age or mis- 
fortune, and desire for the broader And higher 
life, may co-operate to the advantage of every 
member of every family! 
Use the accompanying blank in applying for 
more information. 
Iv 15 FOR EVERYBODY 
Hot 


nearly 


EKEEPING regularly goes into 
every city of any size in the whole 
United States. It is our intention to arrange 
with a savings institution in each of these cities 
te handle the accounts which our subscribers 
may While a large number of 
connections have already been made, it may 
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take 


desire to start. 


a reasonable length of time, say a couple 
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f months or so, for us to complete arrange- 
ments for the application of this system to 

me strong financial institution in each vicin- 
y not yet covered. Do not, however, let this 

lay your sending in your application, for the 
irger the number of applications in such sec- 
as the more quickly we can provide such 
nnections, and possibly secure larger returns 
the way of interest. Every bank and finan- 
il institution wishing to enjoy the benefit of 
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IN THRIFT 


the large number of accounts we shall have to 
place will find it greatly to their advantage to 
immediately communicate with vs about this. 

“A thousand men win competency by 
quietly saving their money, where one gets 
rich by speculation.” 

It is right in your home, open for deposits 
twenty-four hours a day—a silent and con- 
stant inspiration to you to put into it the 
change that otherwise might slip through your 


fingers. You easily acquire this habit of saving. 


(See next page) 


PON receiving the Auxiliary Home Savings Bank, I hereby agree to 


keep on deposit with the institution loaning same not less than one 
dollar, and to forfeit said sum of $1 in the event of said savings 
bank being lost, destroyed, or not returned in good order when 
called for by letter deposited in the mail to my address as given en 
the side hereof. I agree to bring said savings bank to said institu- 
tion once in 30, 60 or go days as it may prefer, the contents to be 
credited to my account and entered in my pass-book, subject to my 
withdrawal at will and to the banking rules which are to be printed 
in my pass-book. All moneys to my credit to draw interest at the 
rate of 3 or 4% per annum, net, f.ece of tax 


(Cross off below if you do not wish to accept it 


1 In consideration of the further sum of $1 being placed to my 
credit (when my account is opened in said institution) by The 
Phelps Publishing Company, publishers of Good Housekeeping, I 
hereby subscribe to said magazine Good Housekeeping for two 
years and thereafter until ordered discontinued, and authorize said 
institution to pay ten cents a month for same and charge to my 
account ; provided that if my account should be withdrawn at any 
time within two years from date, I forfeit the $1 deposited to my 
credit by said Phelps Publishing Company. 

{ If you accept the Good Housekeeping part of the proposition, 
as per last paragraph, and your name is already on our list as a 
subscriber, the two years will run from the date to which your 
subscription is now paid. 

{i Thus every old subscriber has just the same advantages as a new 
subscriber, in starting a “Thrift Account,” whether alone or in 
connection with the magazine. You are at liberty to substitute 
the American Agriculturist for Good Housckeeping, in case you 
prefer an agricultural weekly to this magazine. 
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These home branches enable their owners to 
save from one hundred to two hundred dollars 
a year—seldom less, often more. 

You expect to save later on, but are waiting 
till you can start with enough “to make it 
worth while,” and before you have accumu- 
lated that much you think of something you 
would rather do with the money than to save 
it. The fact is, you haven't quite learned how 
to save. The secret of saving is to take care 
of the pennies. 


IDEA IN THRIFT 


Little and often fills the purse. 
these savings banks home. Make it a rule to 
drop some amount, however small, into it 
daily, and at the close of a year you will be 
surprised to note how much you have save 

Anyone can save in small amounts; ver, 
few can save in large amounts. Every persor, 
especially the young, should have a bank ac 
count, large or small. An account at the ban 
encourages thrift and leads to the formation of 
good business habits. 


Take one of 


(See preceding page) 


APPLICATION 


All you have to do is to cut out this form, fill cut the 
blanks below, and mail to our office nearest you & 


‘Yo THe Puetps Pustisninc Company, Publishers Good Housekeeping 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass 52 Lafayette Place, NEw YorK 


Marquette Building, CuicaGo, ILL 53 Columbian Building, SAN FrRANcisco, CAL 


Board of Trade Building, MonTREAL, CANADA ‘Sugar Exchange Building, New OrLEans, La 


Please notify me of the reliable financial institution nearest me that 
will loan me free of cost one Auxiliary Home Savings Bank and 
Pass-Book, and that will pay interest on my deposit. Upon receipt 
of such notice, I agree to open an account with said institution, by 
depositing in it at least one dollar as per terms on back hereof. 


If you do not wish to avail yourselves of the toHowing privilege, cross out paragraph below) 


I also accept Good Housekeeping’s generous proposition to place 
another dollar to my credit with said institution (which, with my own 
dollar, will start my account with at least two dollars), and in return will 
take Good Housekeeping for two years as set forth on back hereof. 


Name 
Street and No. 


Date. 1902 


DONOT SEND 


Fill out blanks and mail to the office of 


ANY MONEY 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING nearest yeu 
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A HEADLESS HALIBUT, A STEAK COD AND THE FISHMAN 


A Talk with the Fishman 


This fishman is not an everyday individual ; 
for years he was a deep sea fisherman; he 
has fished the great lakes, and whipped trout 
brooks north, south, east and west. He can not 
only aid in picking out a fish, but he can tell 
you the best way to cook it. 

[ asked him first what is the fish of Amer- 
ica, the fish which sells to rich and poor 
alike, all the year round. 

“Haddock,” he said without a moment's 
hesitation; “last year America consumed more 
than six million pounds of haddock. It varies 
in price from three to eight cents a pound. The 
cheapest haddock, it may surprise you to 
know, is the deep sea fish. If you could eat 
it, cooked out there in the ocean as the fisher- 
men have it on their boats, you would know 
you had never tasted anything finer; you 
would change your mind though if you had 
to dine off it when it came to shore. The 
fishing boats are built to hold just about so 
many tons of fish and the men who own them 
would be reluctant to come in with a poor 
catch. So out there, forty or fifty miles from 
shore, the first load of fish is dumped in the 


hold; the nets go out again, and in goes 
another catch; still a third, then a fourth, 
till the fisherman is in sight of his own harbor, 
when the best catch goes in. If the boat has 
beeu out two or three days, naturally the 
first fish which went in the hold sell for three 
cents—it is all they are worth—while the fine, 
glittering, scarcely dead haddock on top bring 
fancy prices. The next catch bring a little 
less, so on till you get down to the fish 
which have rested several days and nights 
under tons of their kind. 

“Next in popularity to haddock come cod. 
They are retailed very much in the same 
way as haddock, for the same reasons. It 
is several days’ sail from the Grand Banks of 
Newfoundland, where much of our cod comes 
from. When you come to the popular fish 
of summer, there are many, and they are 
suited to all sorts of incomes. Shad through 
April and May is so cheap that it comes 
within the reach of everybody, yet we sell as 
many shad to the rich as to the poor. Then 
along at shad prices come bluefish and 
mackerel, some of the finest fish that swim. 
At higher prices you find halibut, red snapper, 
salmon, trout, whitefish, swordfish and other 
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A FLOUNDER, A PAIR OF POMPANO AND A PAIR OF BLUEFISH 


sorts, too numerous to mention. In spite of 
it all, some of our finest flavored fish are 
the cheapest.” 

“How would you advise cooking fish?” I 
asked. 

“You had better make a note of that,” he 
said, “for one fish may be cooked in all 
sorts of fashions, and is good either way, 
while others seem to demand a special treat- 
ment.” He then repeated these lists: 


FISH FOR CHOWDER 


Cod and halibut Little neck clams 
(mixed) Long clams 

Halibut Round clams 

Haddock Oysters 

Eels 


FISH BEST BOILED 


Swordfish 
Haddock 
Black bass 
Sturgeon 


Salmon 

Cod 

Red snapper 
Halibut 


FISH FOR STEWING 
Lobster 
Little neck clams 
Oysters 
Shrimps 


Round clams 
(chopped) 
Scallops 


FISH TO FRY 
Butterfish 
Shad 
Cod (steak) 
Swordfish 
Bluefish 
Porgies 
Bonito mackerel 
Pickerel 
Ciscoes 
Yellow perch 
Brook trout 
Smelts 


Haddock 


Tinker mackerel 
Bullheads 
White perch 
Whitefish 

Soft shell crabs 
Live lobster 
Long clams 
Scallops 

Large oysters 


TO BROIL 


Fresh mackerel 
Bonito mackerel 
Cod scrod 
Chicken halibut 
Shoal halibut 
Sea trout 
Weakfish 


Spanish mackerel 
Fresh salmon 
Bluefish 

Large eels (split) 
Shad 

Whitefish 

Trout 


TO BAKE 


Whitefish 

Lake trout 
Long shell clams 
Live lobster 
Large oysters 


Bluefish 
Shad 
Mackerel 
Haddock 
Halibut 
Striped bass 
“You see,” continued the fishman, “I have 
not mentioned sauteing fish. Frying in deep 
hot fat, with the fish encrusted in egg and 
bread crumbs, is by far the better way to 
fry fish, One of the most economicai, 
although one of the more expensive, kinds of 
fish, is halibut. There is absolutely no waste 
about it, when cut into steaks, for frying or 
when boiled, and in every way you can cook 
it, you will find it delicious. Our best halibut 
and swordfish come to-day from the Pacific 
coast. Packed in ice, even after its six days’ 
journey overland, it arrives in fine condition. 
There is really no season of the year when 
we are without it. Swordfish comes next to 
it in value, only its season is short; you will 
find it on our counters from June to Septem- 
ber. In these days of the perfection of cold 
storage, there is really no time of the year 
when any fish cannot be obtained. The hotels 
create a demand; they have to cater to appe- 
tites which recognize no season. I try to get 
patrons to buy fish which are in season, they 
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QUESTIONS 


A CONNECTICUT RIVER SHAD, A PAIR OF 


are so much more satisfactory, not only to 
handle but to sell. 

“I am also doing my best to create a demand 
for unboiled lobsters. It matters little to the 
fish dealer how he sells them, for a cent or 
two more a pound is always charged for 
boiling them. Still, a customer cannot very 
easily march back a lobster she has dropped 
living into boiling water and tell you it is 
spoiled. They:do, though. A woman brought 
back a lobster one day which I had sent her, 
caged in a pasteboard box. She laid a parcel 
wrathfully on the counter and displayed a 
smashed lobster from which she drew a coal 
black liver. She had boiled the lobster till it 
scarcely had a liver left. 

“The way to boil a lobster is to have the 
water slightly salted and bubbling. There is 
almost no rule that can be applied as to how 
long a lobster must be boiled. Watch it, and 
immediately when it is red all over, take the 
kettle right from the fire. If you have time, 
allow the lobster to cool off with the water; 
if you are in a hurry, take it out, sprinkle well 
with salt and let water from the faucet flow 
on it after it has stood a few minutes in the 
salt. 

“Just one word more: When you cannot 
trust to your fish dealer, learn what a fresh 
fish looks like. If it is in steaks it will have 
firm flesh, have a good odor and a glittering, 
fine, clear skin. The same rules apply to 
smaller fish, only they are easier still to judge, 
for you will find in them clear eyes, red gills 
and bright, shiny scales.” 


ANSWERED 


STRIPED BASS AND A PAIR OF MACKEREL 


Questions Answered 


A Fritter Batrer, Myra Allen, is, as the 
name implies, simply a batter into which some 
fruit, vegetable or shellfish is dipped for a 
coating, then fried in deep fat. One may-use 
bananas, apples, oranges, pears, apricots or 
peaches for fruit fritters; indeed, very good 
fritters can be made from canned fruit from 
which the juice has been drained. Cauliflower 
and celery, parboiled first, make the best vege- 
table fritters, while clams and oysters are 
oftenest used in fish fritters. I have tasted 
delicious fritters made from cold chicken and 
halibut dipped in the batter. For a very good 
plain batter which is easily made sift one and 
one-third cups of flour, two teaspoons of bak- 
ing powder and a quarter teaspoon of salt. 
Add gradually two-thirds of a cup of milk and 
one well beaten egg. This quantity will make 
a large number of fritters. 


Mesa Tarts—I do not know of any pastry 
under the name of Melba tarts. It is probably 
a name given by some local baker. You will 
find an article telling how to decorate a cake 
with icing squeezed through a pastry bag, in 
the May number of Goop HousEKEEPING, 1902. 


To Keep SAusaAGe for summer, make into 
cakes and fry as for present use and lay in 
tin cans with the fryings poured over. If de- 
sired the cans can be sealed while warm.— 
Mrs J. T. B. 
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AN OUTFIT WHICH GREATLY FACILITATES THE LABOR OF PRESERVING 


Over the Preserving Kettle 


Choose, if possible, the cool days for put- 
ting up the fruit ripened under a July sun. 
Gooseberries, red and black raspberries and 
currants are ready for the preserving kettle 
during the month, and at their best and their 
cheapest. Choose the early, cool mornings 
for the work, and if your berries are to be 
picked, instead of from the market, gather 
them the night before; fruit which has been 
picked on a rainy day or when the dew is 
on it will not keep well, and it is almost 
impossible to make it jell. Select fruit which 
is under-ripe rather than whcn ready to drop 
with luscious ripeness; it will make a much 
better preserve and keep more readily. 

Before commencing work have all the 
requisite utensils and vessels perfectly clean 
and at hand. The things which will be needed 
are scales, jars enough to hold the quantity 
of fruit you plan to preserve, a strainer, skim- 
mer, silver spoon, perforated wooden spoon, 
large saucepan, and a wooden rack to stand 
it on, a jelly bag, pint and cup measuring 
cup, funnel for fruit canning, tray, dishpan, 
towels, holders, and a plenty of hot water. 
If the family is small, select pint jars, which 
allow a can of fruit to be used up before one 
tires of it. If there are six or eight to be 
catered to, a quart jar is none too large. 
When purchasing new jars, look them over 
carefully to see there are no defects and that 
the covers fit perfectly. Never use old rubbers 
with the old jars; at ten cents a dozen for 
rings is found a cheap insurance of fruit 
keeping. No matter how good an old rubber 
looks, it is sure to have become porous and 


lets in air. Pour water into each jar, seal 
and invert; if it leaks ever so slightly do not 
use it. When you have picked out perfect 
jars, wash individually inside with a dish mop 
and hot soda water. Then sterilize by setting 
in cold water, letting it come to the boiling 
point, and boil for a quafter of an hour. — Fit 
each jar to a ring and cover and leave in the 
hot water. If much fruit has to be put up, 
it is better to do all this preparatory work the 
night before, leaving the morning free for 
picking over the berries and cooking. One 
never realizes the comfort of a gas stove 
so thoroughly as at preserving time. It pro- 
vides constantly the requisite amount of heat, 
while the cook can stand right over her work 
and keep cool, an impossibility with a coal 
fire. The top of the gas stove, too, can be 
used as a table when the burners are turned 
out—no small advantage when one considers 
the lifting to and from a table of a heavy 
preserving kettle filled with boiling preserves. 

When the fruit is ready to be canned, remove 
a jar from the boiling water in which it has 
stood and set it in a soup plate, wrapped in 
a towel wrung from hot water. Into the 
jar drop a silver spoon; silver being a good 
conductor of heat absorbs the heat from the 
fruit and lessens any danger of the jar 
breaking. Dip the rubber in boiling water 
and put it on firmly. Set a fruit funnel in a 
jar and gently fill in the fruit with a silver 
ladle, moving the handle of the spoon gently 
about to allow air bubbles to escape. Fill 
the jar until the syrup overflows, lift out the 
spoon, put on the cover and screw it as tight 
as possible. Turn the jar upside down and 
screw the lid on so tight that not a drop of 
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OVER THE PRESERVING KETTLE 


syrup oozes out. Leave them to stand up- 
side down until cold, wipe dry, wrap in 
thick paper, to prevent the light bleaching 
the fruit, and set away in a dark place. 


Blackberries 

Make a syrup for each quart of black- 
berries of one cup of sugar and one cup 
of water. Skim it and let it boil ten min- 
utes, then put in the fruit and allow it to 
cook eight minutes. Pour into the cans 
and seal. Red raspberries may be put up 
in the same way, or if you wish to spend 
a little more time and have the fruit as 
perfect and fragrant as when fresh picked, 
put it in the jars, cover, and set into boil- 
ing water, leaving it there for about ten 
minutes. If the berries settle put in more, 
then pour in boiling syrup till the jar is 


filled to overflowing. Seal and set away 
inverted, 
Currants and Red Raspberries 

To one cup of boiling water add a quart and 
a half of red currants. Cook gently till they 
are soft; you will find it impossible in putting 
up this fruit to make the currants keep their 
shape. Add two cups of sugar and simmer 
a few minutes longer. Just before taking 
from the fire put in one pint of red raspberries, 
then can and seal. This makes a delicious 
preserve, 


Black Raspberry Jam 

Take four baskets of black raspberries and 
crush them, bring to the simmering point in 
a preserving kettle, then put through a sieve. 
lf there are plenty of red currants on hand 
use one basket of them instead of a basket 
of berries. Add to the juice four baskets of 
black raspberries and cook gently for ten min- 
utes, then add two pounds of sugar and boil 
to a jam. Put in glasses and cover with 
paraffine. 


Red Raspberry Jam 

Put together in a preserving kettle six bas- 
kets (large size) of red raspberries, the juice 
of four lemons and five pounds of sugar. Cook 
to a jam and put up in glasses. 


Currant Jam with Raisins 

Cut in halves and seed two pounds of fine 
raisins, simmer them slowly for an hour in a 
quart of water. Pick seven pounds of currants 
and allow them to cook till they break. Add 
the juice of two oranges and half a lemon, 
chop the pulp and peel very fine and put 
with the fruit, adding the raisins and six 
pounds of sugar. Boil to a jam and put up 
in glasses. This preserve makes a delicious 
relish to serve with cold meats. 


Red Currant Jelly 

Bruise the currants with a wooden spoon, 
put them in a granite saucepan, cover and 
set in a moderate oven till thoroughly heated, 
then pour into a jelly bag. Allow it to drip all 
night over a large bowl, but do not squeeze, 
which will muddy the juice. Take one pound 
of sugar for each pint of juice and set it in 


EQUIPMENT FOR FILLING CANS 


a pan in the oven to heat. Put the juice over 
the fire in a preserving kettle and when it 
boils add the heated sugar. Boil ten minutes, 
skimming well, then pour into glasses. 


Gooseberry Jam 


Take the same weight of sugar as of goose- 
berries and put a layer of fruit and a layer of 
sugar in a preserving pan till half full. Let it 
stand over night, then cook over a hot fire. 
When the fruit falls to the bottom of the 
pan it is ready to pour in glasses. 

HINTS FOR PRESERVING TIME 

If fruit is very juicy, avoid adding water 
to it when canning. The less water that has 
to be used the finer the flavor of the preserve 
and the more beautiful its color. 

Work quickly and keep a steady watch on 
the kettle of boiling fruit. It boils up very 
quickly, and seeded fruits, if left unstirred, 
burn readily. If watching the preserve kettle 
is an impossibility, keep an asbestos mat 
under it. This will prevent burning. 

Never touch cooking fruit with a spoon or 
fork which is of any material except silver, 
wood or granite. A tin spoon may ruin the 
color and flavor of a whole kettle of fruit. 

Do not boil jelly a minute after it has begun 
to jell. If you do you will have a gummy 
syrup instead of a jelly. 

There are all sorts of methods for covering 
jams and jellies—pasting paper over the top, 
covering with a thin sheet of cotton batting, 
pouring on paraffine, sprinkling with sugar. 
The simplest way is to lay on top of the 
cooled preserve a round of tissue paper dipped 
in brandy, white of egg or alcohol, then put 
on the metal lid. 

Try a little of your sugar to make a syrup 
before commencing the canning process. If 
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a bluish-gray scum gathers on top after the 
boiling, send the sugar back to the grocery- 
man with an order for a better quality. The 
best sugar obtainable is a necessity for fruit 
preserving. 

It is much better economy to be generous 
with the sugar at preserving time than to 
have fruit which a few weeks later has to be 
boiled over and heavily re-sweetened to induce 
it to keep. 

One of the most useful racks for using 
when one preserves fruits is the framework 
on which silkoline comes stretched. It can 
be obtained at any dry goods store and is long 
enough to hold both saucepan and a pan of hot 
water. 


A SHAD ON 


Planked Fish 


Except cod, haddock, and a few fish which 
are either too large or too small for this pur- 
pose, nearly every fish which swims in Ameri- 
can waters can be planked. To the Indians is 
ascribed this perfection of all methods for 
cooking a fish. The hunter, the fisherman, the 
camper living in the wilderness, copied the 
method from their Indian guides and handed 
down the recipe which to-day is considered the 
most notable and highest-priced method for 
cooking fish in our best cuisines. It is being 
copied in England with success, for the fish 
about the British coasts are of the finest 
flavor. 

The old method of planking a fish at a camp- 
fire was to nail it securely to a heavy board, 
rub it with melted salt pork fat and then leave 
it as near a bed of hot coals as it would go 


ITS BOARD, WITH POTATO AT ENDS 


until it became brown and crisp. The fish 
which may be planked to best advantage are 
shad, whitefish, bluefish, black bass, butter- 
fish, herring, mackerel, pompano, red snap- 
per, salmon, trout and pickerel. Any fish, 
in fact, which is red-blooded and has the 
fat distributed through its flesh, instead of 
being secreted in the liver, will plank to 
good advantage. White-blooded fish, for ex- 
ample, cod, haddock, flounder or perch, can be 
planked if desired, although they require to be 
liberally basted during cooking with oil or but- 
ter. Even then they are apt to be dry and 
rather tasteless. They are better boiled or 
baked. 

Do not buy or order a plank until you know 
the size of your 
oven. It requires 
a very hot fire in 
a coal stove to 
plank a fish in the 
oven, but the red 
coals of a camp- 
fire cannot be ex- 
celled by the fine, 
strong, steady 
heat found in the 
flame in the upper 
part of the broil- 
ing chamber of a 
gas stove. If the 
gas stove has an 
eighteen - inch or 
sixteen-inch oven, 
as the usual size 
of gas stoves does, 
make the length 
of your plank one inch shorter, which will al- 
low of its being easily slipped into the stove. In 
width have it from ten to thirteen inches. The 
plank, which should be of oak, must be about 
one inch thick. Have it slightly rounded or 
tapered at one end, something after the shape 
of an ironing board; this. end allows plenty of 
space for the tail. Before using it, make it 
quite hot, then lay the fish on, skin down, per- 
fectly straight. If it is so wide a fish that it 
comes very close to the edge or overlaps 
slightly, gather the thin skin in the middle into 
a slight fold. By the way, if your fish is not 
prepared by the dealer especially for planking, 
do this yourself. Instead of cutting down 
through the stomach of the fish, as is generally 
done, cut cleanly with a very sharp knife 
through the back, taking out the backbone. 
Clean thoroughly, cut off the head and lay it 
flat as directed on the board. Brush it thor- 
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oughly with melted butter and dust with pep- 
per and salt. Turn on both the burners under 
the oven and lay the plank in the bottom of the 
broiling chamber for at least twenty minutes. 
While it cooks, boil potatoes and press them 
through a ricer. Add salt, a dash of white 
pepper and butter, also milk or cream enough 
to make the potato quite soft. Beat with a 
fork till it is creamy and white. Put it in a 
pastry bag and force through the tube in rose 
fashion all along the edge of the fish on the 
board. Lay it back in the bottom of the oven 
and allow it to brown very delicately, Mix 
two tablespoons of melted butter with the juice 
of a lemon and baste the browned surface of 
the shad. Garnish with bunches of parsley and 
thin slices of lemon covered with finely 
hopped parsley. Send the fish to the table on 
the plank, spreading a towel beneath it. 

if a roe accompanies the fish, do not try to 
plank it, as is sometimes done, in the middle 
of the fish; it leaves an unbrowned, almost 
raw spot which spoils the whole dish. Bake it 
instead after the following recipe: Cook the roe 
fifteen minutes in boiling salted water to which 
a tablespoon of vinegar has been added. Drain, 
cover with cold water and allow it to stand in 
this for five minutes. Remove from the cold 
water, dry and put on a buttered pan and bake 
till brown. If you wish, it may be dipped in 
melted butter, put on a greased wire broiler 
and broiled for five minutes on each side. 


Summery and Good 
By Mrs E. C. GarpNer 
Corn Dumplings 
Crush in a mortar one can of corn; add two 
eggs, salt and pepper to taste, and sufficient 
flour for binding. Drop the mixture with a tea- 
spoon into boiling water, and cook for twelve 
minutes; drain and serve with stewed chicken. 
The same mixture may be fried upon a grid- 
dle, and in this way makes an excellent cake, 
served with browned butter. 
pple Pudding with Rice 
Six sour apples, one cup cold boiled rice, one 
pint milk, one cup sugar, the juice and rind of 
one lemon, and yolks of four eggs. Core and 
chop the apples; add the boiled rice and milk, 
beat the lumps out, add the other ingredients 
and bake. Beat the whites of the four eggs 
with a little sugar, spread on top and brown. 


Iluckleberry Pudding 


Butter a pudding dish and line it with bread, 
cut in slices half an inch thick and buttered; 


remove the crust and cut the slices to fit the. 


dish. Fill the lined dish with huckleberries, 
sprinkle over them sugar and the grated rind 
and juice of a lemon. Place some slices of 
buttered bread over the whole. Set the dish 


in a pan of water in a hot oven; cover the 
pudding with a plate and bake one and one- 
half hours. When the pudding is done put 
roughly over the top a meringue made of the 
whites of two eggs beaten to a stiff froth and 
two tablespoons of powdered sugar added to 
them. Return to the oven long enough to 
brown lightly and serve hot. A sauce may be 
served with this pudding or not. 
Berry Pudding, Steamed 

One pint flour,-one teaspoon baking pow- 
der, a pinch of salt. Make into a soft bat- 
ter with milk. Put into well-buttered cups a 
spoonful of batter, then one of berries, then 
another of batter. Steam. 
Blueberry Pudding 

Beat two eggs light and stir into them one 
cup of milk and sifted flour enough to make a 
batter as thick as for pancakes. Put into the 
flour three teaspoons of baking powder. But- 
ter a mold and put a layer of the batter in the 
bottom, then a layer of blueberries. Alternate 
the layers until the mold is three-quarters full, 
cover it closely, and boil one hour. Serve 
with a rich sauce. 


Blackberry Pudding 


To make a blackberry pudding, soak two 
cups of stale bread crumbs in two cups of 
milk, add a little salt and three well-beaten 
eggs. Measure one and one-half cups of sifted 
flour and stir into it half a teaspoon of baking 
powder, and add to the other ingredients one 
and one-half pints of blackberries. Put into a 
buttered pudding dish and steam two hours. 
Serve with a rich sauce. 


Answered 


For Prune Wuip, Mrs Smith, wash a quar- 
ter of a pound of prunes and soak over night. 
Cook them in the water in which they were 
soaked until quite soft. Remove the stones 
and press the prunes through a potato masher. 
Add a quarter of a cup of sugar and cook five 
minutes. Beat the whites of two eggs to a 
very stiff froth, add this with half a tablespoon 
of lemon juice to the prune pulp, stirring in 
lightly with a fork. Pile on a buttered shal- 
low dish and bake twenty minutes in a slow 
oven. Serve cold with a custard made from 
the yolks of the eggs. 


Currien Eccs—To make these in the chafing- 
dish, Mildred B., put in the blazer two table- 
spoons of butter and two small onions, finely 
chopped. Cook till they begin to brown. Stir 
in two dessertspoons of curry powder, two 
tablespoons of flour, and when these are well 
mixed, one cup of veal or chicken stock. Beat 
with a wire whisk till smooth and creamy, then 
add two tablespoons of cream and six hard- 
boiled eggs cut in slices. 


Wuitewasu the cellar with a wash contain- 
ing enough copperas to produce a light yellow- 
ish tint. This is pretty sure to keep away 
rats. Copperas is a ated poison, 
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Nebraska Recipes 


The Favorite Dishes of Some of Nebraska’s 
Best Housekeepers—A State in 
Which Eggs Are Cheap 


Johnnycake for Breakfast 

Two cups corn meal, one cup flour, two 
cups sweet milk, half a cup sugar, one egg, 
a pinch of salt, two teaspoons good baking 
powder, one tablespoon melted butter. Baste 
with melted butter while baking—Mrs Mary 
Garrard Andrews, Omaha. 

Steamed Chocolate Pudding 

To the yolks of three eggs beaten light add 
one-half cup sugar, and beat together. Then 
add three tablespoons sweet milk, and one 
ounce chocolate grated and melted. Mix thor- 
oughly, add one cup flour, and beat till smooth. 
Add stiff-beaten whites of the eggs, and one 
teaspoon baking powder. Rub large table- 
spoonfuls in batter cups and steam about thirty 
minutes. 

Sauce: One cup powdered sugar, one-half 
cup creamed butter. Add one teaspoon vanilla 
and gradually one-half cup sweet milk. Set 
bowl in basin of hot water, and stir till sauce 
is creamy, ho longer—Mrs G. M. Hitchcock, 
Omaha. 


Cheese Fondu 

Take two tablespoons melted butter, and 
add four tablespoons flour. Mix until smooth, 
add one cup milk or cream, and cook until 
thick. Take from fire, add yolks of three 
eggs, six tablespoons grated cheese, szlt and 
pepper. Beat whites of eggs stiff and add to 
other ingredients, then turn into greased dish. 
Bake twenty minutes in hot oven. Serve at 
once.—Mrs G. M. Hitchcock, Omaha. . 


Cheese Balls 


To two packages of Neufchatel cheese add 
one-half teaspoon of onion juice and two table- 
spoons of lemon juice. Add a dash of ground 
tabasco if desired. Mold into small balls with 
butter paddles and serve with lettuce or salad. 
—Lida P. Wilson, Omaha. 


Cold Slaw 


Chop with one small head of cabbage two 
hard-boiled eggs. Take one-half cup sour 
cream, one tablespoonful of sugar, a little salt 
and pepper, and a teaspoonful of celery seed; 
beat all together, then add one teacupful of 
vinegar, and pour over the cabbage. If this is 
put in a tight vessel, it will keep several days. 
—Mrs Creigh, Omaha. 


Pineapple Sponge (Original) 

One can of shredded pineapple, one cup 
sugar made into a syrup by using one cup 
water, one package of gelatine soaked in as 
little water as possible, one pint cream whipped 
until thick. After gelatine is sufficiently 
soaked, add the boiling syrup and shredded 
pineapple. Place on ice, and when the whole 
begins to thicken, stir in whipped cream and 
pour into a mold which will give a brick 
shape. Cut in slices as one cuts brick ice 
.cream. This is a delicate and delicious des- 


sert.—Jennie E. Keysor, President of Woman's 
Club, Omaha. 


Leaves 

One pint of flour, two eggs, three table- 
spoonfuls sweet milk, one saltspoonful of salt, 
one teaspoonful of flavoring; work to a stiff 
dough, then roll a long time until very thin. 
Fold up and roll over again until very thin. 
Cut with a knife in small fancy shapes and 
fry in hot lard. Powder with fine white sugar 
just before serving. Very nice with coffee, or 
serve as cake.—Mrs Richard Carrier, Omaha. 


Omelet with Tomato Sauce 


Four eggs, four tablespoons cold water, two 
tablespoons butter and one of flour, salt and 
paprika to taste. Beat eggs thoroughly—yolks 
until thick and lemon colored, whites until 
stiff and dry. To the beaten yolks add flour 
and seasoning, then the water; lastly fold 
in the whites, taking care not to beat, as that 
will make the omelet tough. Have the butter 
hot, but not browned, in an omelet pan, pour 
in the mixture, with a spatula lift gently from 
the center until it is set, then place the pan 
in a moderate oven a few minutes to slightly 
brown the top. While this is being done, make 
sauce by blending together the butter and flour, 
adding the cup of strained tomato, onion juice 
and seasoning. Cook until the mixture thick- 
ens. If eggs are perfectly fresh and well 
beaten, the omelet may be too thick to fold. 
If so, slip off on to hot chop plate, and pour 
the sauce around it. If not, fold over gently, 
garnish with the sauce and serve at once on 
hot plates. If the tomato sauce is not liked, 
sprinkle and garnish with chopped parsley. 
with minced ham, or jelly, as_ preferred. 
When carefully made this is one of the dain- 
tiest of breakfast dishes—Mary Moody Pugh, 
Omaha. 


Buns 

Dissolve one cake of yeast in one pint of 
lukewarm water, add flour to make a moder- 
ately stiff sponge, let rise until it begins to 
drop (about two hours), rub, together one- 
fourth pound butter, one-fourth pound sugar 
and two eggs, one cup of warm milk, a little 
salt and add all to the sponge; let rise one 
hour, then mold, put in pans, let rise until light, 
and bake.—Mrs F. M. Hall, Lincoln. 


White Fruit Cake 


One heaping cup sugar, one-half cup butter, 
one cup sweet milk, two cups flour, one cup 
chopped raisins, one-half cup citron rolled in 
flour, whites of four eggs. two teaspoons bak- 
ing powder.—Mrs E. E. Brown, Lincoln. 


Corn Oysters 

To one quart of grated corn add three eggs 
and three or four grated crackers; beat well, 
season with salt and pepper, ‘fry in butter or 
lard; if the corn is young and juicy more 
crackers may be added; drop in the pan with a 
spoon.—Mrs J. H. McMurtry, Lincoln. 


Cream Sweetbreads 


Sweetbreads should be soaked from one to 
three hours in salt water, and boiled twenty 
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minutes; then throw in cold water for five 
minutes, cut in small pieces ; ; make cream 
sauce, put the sweetbreads in the sauce and let 
them get real hot, put in small dishes and cover 
with crumbs and little bits of butter, put in oven 
and brown.—Mrs A. S. Raymond, Lincoln. 


Graham Bread 

One pint of clabbered sour milk, one tea- 
spoon of salt; dissolve a teaspoon of soda in 
one-half cup of molasses until it foams, pour 
into the sour milk and add three cups of gra- 
ham flour and one cup of white. Bake in a 
very slow oven for one hour.—Mrs George 
Hayes, Hastings. 


Cheese Fondu 

Put one tablespoon of butter in a saucepan, 
add one cup of milk, one cup of grated cheese, 
four well-beaten eggs; stir all the time while 
cooking. If the cheese curdles put in a pinch 
of soda. One cup of bread crumbs and one egg 
can be used in place of four eggs.——Mrs Jacob 
Baily, Hastings. 


Jam Pudding 

Three eggs, one cup of sugar, one cup of 
blackberrry jam, one-half cup of butter, one 
dessertspoon of soda dissolved in hot water, 
one-half cup of sour milk, flour enough to 
make nearly as thick as cake dough. Bake in 
a shallow pan and serve hot with the following 
sauce: Two-thirds cup of sugar, butter the 
size of an egg, two tablespoons of hot water, 
one egg; cream together and set in a pan of 
hot water until creamy, being careful not to 
let it curdle—Mrs O. C. Zinn, Hastings. 


White Cake 

One-half cup of butter, one and one-half 
cups of granulated sugar, one-half cup of sweet 
milk, two cups of flour measured before sift- 
ing, whites of six eggs, one-half teaspoon 
vanilla, one-half teaspoon lemon, six drops of 
bitter almonds, one teaspoon of baking powder. 
Cream the butter and sugar, add the milk a 
little at a time, sift the flour six times and add 
gradually, then add the whites, then the bak- 
ing powder, bake in layers. Put together with 
a boiled icing—Mrs W. Lanning, Hastings. 


Soup as Our Mothers Made It 


The day before you want a soup buy a 
shank of beef. Wash clean and put to cook in 
two or three gallons of cold water. Bring 
slowly to a boil. Skim carefully as fast as the 
scum rises, so that none boils in; cook until the 
meat slips from the bone. Let the bone remain 
in the liquor all night and set away in a jar 
or other earthen vessel to cool; in the morn- 
ing take off the fat from the top of the liquor 
and set it on the stove in your soup kettle. 
Have ready a large half teacup of whole rice 
and put it in when you set it to boil, which you 
must do in season to have three hours before 
the dinner hour. Wash and scrape two good 
sized carrots. cut in inch pieces, teacupful 
chopped cabbage, three potatoes and two 
onions cut small. Boil slowly but constantly 
on the back of the stove to prevent burning. 
The rice should dissolve so as to thicken the 


soup. Just before you dish up add salt, pepper 
and other seasoning to taste. Keep hot water 
in the teakettle to add to the soup if needed. 
—Mrs Sears, Omaha. 


To Bake a Pickerel or Whitefish 


Make a stuffing of bread crumbs, butter, pep- 
per, salt, sweet herbs, if preferred, one beaten 
egg; stuff the fish and sew it, or wind twine 
around it firmly; lay sticks across the bottom 
of dripper, to lay the fish on, and bake one and 
one-half hours slowly—Mrs Sears, Omaha. 


Turbot 


Take a fine large whitefish, steam until ten- 
der; take out the bones and sprinkle with salt 
and pepper. For the dressing heat one pint 
of milk, seasoned with onions, parsley and 
thyme; then strain and thicken with one-quar- 
ter pound of flour. When cool, add two eggs 
and one-quarter pound of butter. Put in a 
baking dish a layer of fish, then a layer of 
sauce, until full; cover the top with bread 
crumbs, and bake half an hour—Mrs C. E. 
Yost, Omaha. 


Corn Meal Muffins i 


One teacup of corn meal, one and one-half 
teacups of wheat flour, one tablespoonful 
sugar, two teaspoonfuls baking powder, salt; 
stir all together, then add one egg, and milk 
enough for a batter, like cake.—S. J. Barrows, 
Omaha. 


Cream Pie Crust 


One pound of flour, one-half pound of butter, 
one-fourth pound of lard, one egg, salt. Rub 
the lard into the flour, roll out the dough, and 
spread on the butter two or three times.—Mrs 
J. Barker, Omaha. 


Cream Pie, the Cream 

One scant pint of milk, one cup of sugar, 
the yolks of two eggs, and one-half cup of 
flour; flavor with vanilla. Boil the milk and 
add the flour moistened smoothly with cold 
milk. Put in the other ingredients and let it 
boil till it thickens to the consistency of cream. 
For the meringue, take the whites of the eggs 
and two tablespoonfuls of sugar, beat together, 
cut open the warm cakes, put the cream be- 
tween, spread meringue on the top, put the two 
pies in the oven and brown.—Mrs J. W. 
Savage, Omaha. 
Ginger Snaps 

Boil together one pint of molasses and one 
teacupful of butter. Let stand until cool. Then 
add two tablespoonfuls of ginger, one of soda 
and just flour enough to roll. Roll very thin 
and bake in a quick oven—Mrs William 
Lehmer, Omaha. 


Wheat Muffins 


Five eggs, four cups sweet milk, four cups 
of flour, a small piece of butter, melted; a 
pinch of salt, and one tablespoonful of baking 
powder. Beat the yolks of the eggs into the 
milk, add the butter, salt and flour, and last 
the whites of the eggs, beaten stiff. Bake in 
gem pans in a hot oven, twenty minutes.—Mrs 
Creigh, Omaha. 
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AN APPETIZING WAY IN WHICH TO SERVE PINE- 
APPLE, IN A DAISY PATTERN AROUND A CENTRAL 
HEAP OF SUGAR. 


Cherries Are Ripe 


Cherry Pudding 

Sift one pint of flour, a dash of salt and 
two teaspoons of baking powder. Rub in two 
tablespoons of butter and make it into a dough 
with one cup of milk. Stir in one cup of un- 
stoned cherries with a quarter of a cup of 
sugar. Steam for an hour and a half. Serve 


with hard sauce. 


Cherry Toast 


Toast several slices of bread and butter. 
Stew two cups of stoned cherries, without any 


water if possible, and sugar enough to sweeten 
well. When cold pour over the toast set on 
individual plates and on each put a spoonful of 
whipped cream. 


Cherry Tapioca 

Soak half a cup of tapioca in cold water for 
three hours, then simmer till clear. Into it 
put one cup of stoned cherries and sugar 
enough to make fairly sweet. Chill thoroughly. 
Serve with whipped cream. 


Cherry Parfait 

Add one cup of cherry pulp to two cups of 
thick whipped cream and a quarter of a cup 
of cherries. Flavor with a few drops of al- 
mond extract. Put in a mold. bury in ice and 
salt for three hours. Garnish with candied 
cherries. 


Old Southern Rules 


From the Family Cook Book of Margaret 
Sutton Briscoe 
Iced Tea 


Take one heaping teaspoonful of tea and 
pour upon it in a large pitcher one pint of 
boiling water. Let this be covered and stand 
in a cool place for half an hour, then add two 
pints of boiling water. When thoroughly cold, 
strain and put into clean wine bottles, cork 
and bury in ice. When you wish to serve 
it fill a glass half full of pounded ice, lay a 
slice of lemon on the top and pour the tea 


over. It will keep ten days. Make of clear 


water. 


Blackberry Cordial 


Two quarts of blackberry juice, one pound 
of loaf sugar, one ounce of nutmeg, one-hali 
ounce of ground cinnamon, one-fourth pound 
of ground cloves, one-fourth pound of allspice. 
Simmer these all together.for thirty minutes 
in a saucepan tightly covered. Strain through 
a cloth; when cold, add one pint of best 
French brandy. Bottle and cork tightly. 


Just What You Want 


A Jury LuncHEoN—A suitable menu for an 
elaborate luncheon in July would be 
Cheese canapes 
Consomme Breadsticks 
Halibut timbales Olives 
Lamb chops broiled Green peas 
Claret sherbet 
Tomato jelly salad 
Almond ice cream Macaroons 
Cafe noir 


The State Breap Crumpss spoken of in the 
recipes in Goop HousEKEEPING mean stale bread 
rubbed to crumbs on a grater. Dried crumbs 
are made from bits of left-over bread dried in 
an oven, then rolled and sifted. 


Fonpant is the foundation for all sorts of 
candy. It is a heavy syrup of water and 
sugar boiled to a temperature of 238 degrees, 
then poured on a marble slab and stirred with 
a spatula and kneaded. When closely covered 
and set in a cool place it will keep good for 
months. 


Macaroons—Take half a pound of blanched 
and dried almonds, pound them to a paste, with 
one teaspoon of rosewater. Whip the whites 
of three eggs and add half a cup of powdered 
sugar, dropping it in by teaspoonfuls. Flavor 
with half a teaspoon of almond extract, then 
add the pounded almonds, and if the mixture 
is too soft to be handled, put in one tablespoon 
of flavor. Wet your hands in cold water and 
roll the mixture into little balls the size of a 
walnut. Flatten them slightly and place them 
some inches apart on buttered paper. Bake 
very slowly—this for G. S. R. 


LapyFINGERS—Make a sponge cake batter 
of four well-beaten eggs, half a cup of pow- 
dered sugar, a quarter of a teaspoon of salt 
and three-quarters of a cup of pastry flour. 
Pour the batter into a pastry bag and press 
through it the fingers of batter on a buttered 
paper. Dust with powdered sugar and bake 
in a very slow oven till delicately browned.— 
For G. S. R 


Breap—Mande Jones will find an article, 
Woodlawn’s Prize Bread. in Goop HousEKEEP- 
ING for October, 1901, which gives an exhaus 
_ study of good bread and how it can be 
made. 
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GAS FLAME COOKERY 49 


Read Your Meters 
By Ernest R. Lowe 


The gas and water accounts, which form so 
large a part of the year’s expenses, should be 
as closely scrutinized by the careful house- 
keeper as are the grocery and provision bills, 
and care should be taken to see that no over- 
charge is made. To do this, the principles on 
which the meters are operated should first be 
learned. The accompanying figure represents 
the face of a gas meter. It will be noticed 
that the hands of alternate dials move in the 
same direction. The dial at the top registers 
fractions of a cubic foot and is used for test 
purposes only. The figures on the right-hand 
dial represent hundreds of cubic feet and when 


the hand has made one complete revolution a 
thousand cubic feet will have passed through. 
Each thousand feet will be checked on the 
lower dial until ten thousand is reached, when 
the hand of the last dial moves one point. It 
should be noted that the hands cannot be reset 
to zero and that, consequently, each reading 
should be preserved until the next one is taken 
and the former deducted from it. The dotted 
lines represent the position of the hands at a 
previous reading of the meter, namely three 
thousand eight hundred cubic feet. The hands 
now indicate six thousand four hundred cubic 
fect. Minus three thousand eight hundred cubic 
feet would give two thousand six hundred 
cubic feet as the amount of gas consumed dur- 
ing the quarter; at one dollar and fifty cents 
per thousand feet, your bill should be three 
dollars and ninety cents. 


A water meter is read in precisely the same 
way but the registration is more minute. The 
first dial is used only for testing. The next 
registers single feet, then tens, hundreds, and 
so on. If, after deducting as shown above, 
you find you have used two thousand five hun- 
dred and twenty-six cubic feet of water during 
the year, you must multiply this number by 
seven and forty-eight hundredths to find the 
number of gallons, namely eighteen thousand 
eight hundred and ninety-four gallons. This 
amount multiplied by the rate per thousand 
gallons (unless you pay for water by the 
faucet) will show the amount of your water 
bill. 


Over the Gas Stove 


[Valuable articles on gas flame cookery appeared in GooD 
HousekEEPING for April, May and June, 1go2] 

Lamb chops can be broiled to perfection 
under the oven burners. Remove every super- 
fluous particle of fat that might take fire and 
brush them over about ten minutes before 
cooking with a tablespoon of oil mixed with 
a tablespoon of vinegar. Oil the wires of a 
broiler well and lay the chops between; turn 
frequently. On taking them from the oven 
spread with butter and season with pepper and 
salt. 

It is a delight to a good cook to bake 
waffles over the fine, steady heat of a gas stove. 
A waffle iron with the two irons raised about 
six or eight inches over the flame so it can 
swing clear of the stove can be bought for 
seventy-five cents. 

After the roast has been taken from the oven 
of your gas stove and the flame turned out, just 
set in a large pan full of water to heat for 
your dishes. You will find by the time dinner 
is over that it will take but a couple of minutes 
over one of the burners to heat this to the boil- 
ing point, provided the oven door has been kept 
closed while the water was in it.—A. M. S. 

When cake, pie, bread or a pudding is very 
nearly baked, turn out the oven burners; the 
heat left in the oven for a few minutes will 
be sufficient to finish the baking and do the 
work better than the higher temperature. 

Keep a thin sheet iron lid hanging behind 
the gas stove; it is very handy for all sorts of 
purposes. You will find it capital when a 
slice or two of toast is to be made. Heat it 
for a few minutes, then put the bread between 
the wires of a toaster and hold over the hot 
lid. - You will have a nice crisp brown slice in 
about two minutes. 
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Pure Milk 


The Consumer Can Help Improve the Supply 
By Proressor W. G. JOHNSON 


The Rockefeller institute for medical re- 
search, which John D. Rockefeller recently 
founded, has made an important investigation 
of the New York city milk supply. It was the 
opinion of the health department that much 
of the infant mortality of the city during the 
summer months was attributable to the qual- 
ity of the milk on which many tenement chil- 
dren are nourished. It was thought that some 
outbreaks of typhoid fever and other diseases 
were traceable to the same source. The report 
brings to light many interesting matters rela- 
tive to the milk supply and is not intended to 
mislead the general public, but to bring about 
a better condition of affairs than has formerly 
existed in the care of milk both in the coun- 
try and city. The investigators have produced 
an improvement along certain lines already, 
although without official authority. 

This possibility lies wholly with the public. 
An enlightened demand must precede a proper 
supply. It is the hope of the institute that its 
efforts may work a benefit in an educational 
campaign. Inspection, under authority, which 
shall have jurisdiction so far as the farmer 
is concerned, is advocated. Certification of 
milk is unofficially set up already as one 
means of encouraging better conditions, and 
the sealing of milk preduced and bottled at 
properly regulated sources is thought to be 
the best solution of the general problem to 
bring the best and purest milk to the city and 
consumer. In the course of these investiga- 
tions over one hundred farms have been ex- 
amined, some of them visited many times for 
the purpose of watching and carrying out im- 
portant suggestions. The dealer, an intelligent 
farmer and an inspector can accomplish much, 
as shown by the following example: A dealer, 
with an inspector, visited a farm supplying one 
of his creameries. As they started toward 
the stable the farmer half apologized, saying 
the stable was not fit for them to enter. The 
inspector said if it was fit for the cows it was 
good enough for them. 

The only entrance to the barn was through 
a yard, the center of which contained a stag- 
nant pool surrounded by muck and mire about 
six inches deep. Wading through this the in- 
spector and dealer entered the stable. They 
were almost suffocated by the heat from the 
sun streaming through the windows and the 


foul odor arising from manure and other litter 
which lay upon the floor. The dirt-covered 
cows were stamping restlessly in their attempts 
to drive away the swarming flies. Removing 
his coat, the dealer, with a hoe, shovel and 
wheelbarrow, set to work himself to improve 
conditions. The farmer and his hired man 
soon joined in the work. The yard was after- 
ward drained and covered with clean sand. 
The manure was removed from the stable and 
carted to the fields. The dealer agreed to put 
a cement floor in the stable, which the farmer 
promised to keep clean. The ceiling and walls 
were thoroughly scrubbed and whitewashed. 
Shades were put up to the windows. The 
cows were groomed and the long hair clipped 
from their flanks and udders. Some of them 
were washed with soap and water. When 
the animals returned to the stable they stood 
quietly in a temperature considerably below 
that outside. A few days after this renovation 
the cows would voluntarily return to the barn 
at midday, as it was cooler and more com- 
fortable than in the pasture. 

The general condition of the dairy room on 
this farm was on a par with the stable and sur- 
roundings. A general renovation was given 
the dairy room, and with clean pails, sleek 
cows and a tidy barn, the farmer himself felt 
that his working clothes were too dirty to be 
worn at milking time and provided himself 
with a neat linen suit for that purpose. The 
result of this labor showed decided improve- 
ments in the quality of the milk in all samples 
sent to the laboratory for examination. Where 
millions of bacteria were present before, very 
few were now found. The majority of the 
suggestions adopted by this farmer do not call 
for much outlay in cash; they require simply 
good judgment, cleanliness and care. This 
farm is now the pride and gratification of the 
farmer and he delights in showing his friends 
his dairy equipment. 

Much improvement can also be accomplished 
in retail districts. This commission last sum- 
mer found milk in certain groceries and tene- 
ment districts in very bad condition. The bac- 
teriologist showed by examination that a tea- 
spoon of milk contained from four million to 
six hundred million germs. Every year re- 
ports state that a number of outbreaks of dis- 
eases such as typhoid fever, scarlet fever and 
diphtheria are traceable to contaminated milk 
handled by ignorant or careless persons. Milk 
certification at the present time seems to be 
the solution of some of the difficulties pre- 
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DRINK MORE WATER 
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sented in this problem. In fact, a third party, 
composed of persons who stand between deal- 
ers and the public, seems indispensable. This 
commission should be in a position to give 
some sort of assurance to the public that the 
milk has been handled and produced in proper 
hygienic conditions. Such assurance is now 
provided by a certificate issued by the county 
medical society, which is given to dealers. 

The society has appointed a commission to 
pass upon the milk supplied by different deal- 
ers. When they find it possible to assure 
themselves that the milk is produced in whole- 
some conditions they grant the dealer permis- 
sion to use a label: “Inspected by Milk Com- 
mission of the Medical Society of the County 
of New York.” The dealer promises in return 
for the label to see that the farmers furnishing 
his supply shall look to their personal cleanli- 
ness and that they shall not come in contact 
with contagious diseases; that they shall not 
use milk from sick cows; that the milk shall 
be obtained in a cleanly way, carefully cooled 
and quickly transported, and shall not contain 
an excessive number of bacteria. Many people 
would be willing to pay a higher price for milk 
thus guaranteed. A still finer grade is provided 
for those who can afford to pay for it. This is 
the product of cows that are groomed daily, 
and their udders washed, the attendants wear- 
ing clean garments during milking. All prep- 
arations are made in the barn to exclude dirt 
and bacteria. The utensils are sterilized and 
inspected by experts. The jars containing this 
milk are labeled “Certified before the Milk 
Commission of the Medical Society of the 
County of New York.” Such milk, on account 
of the greater expense incurred in its produc- 
tion, can only be supplied at a price considera- 
bly higher than the ordinarily inspected milk 
just described. 


TABLE EtiguettE—We know of no book 
devoted entirely to the etiquette of the dinner 
table, W. Carlin. Various books in which you 
might find useful information are The Expert 
Waitress, by Anne T. Springstead; Practical 
Cooking and Dinner Giving, by Mary F. Hen- 
derson; The Hostess of To-day, by Linda 
Hull Larned; What to Eat and How to Serve 
It, by Christine Terhune Herrick; Delicate 
Feasting, by Theodore Child. 


NEVER take half-baked bread from the oven 
for inspection, It will be chilled and made 
heavy, 


Drink More Water 


By Georce THomMaAs Pater, M D, Editor of 
The Chicago Clinic and Pure Water Journal 


The health department of the city of Chicago 
(in which the water supply was far in excess 
of the demand) found that when this water 
was used sparingly the water-borne diseases 
increased, and that when the excess of water 
was allowed to escape into the sewers the 
health of the city was greatly improved. The 
reason for this is that the refuse and disease 
producing filth constantly accumulates in the 
sewers and this is washed away when the 
excess of water is allowed to flow therein. 

The human body contains a complete sewer- 
age system in which poisonous and disease 
producing refuse is constantly gathering, and 
jeopardizing the health. The same rule which 
applies to municipal sanitation will also apply 
to personal sanitation, and the danger of 
disease may be forestalled by flushing out this 
sewerage system with an excess of the water. 
Just as truly as the gathering of filth from 
the city in the “sewage veins’ endangers the 
lives of the inhabitants, so the poisons gener- 
ated by the bodily metabolism, collected in the 
excretory organs, will jeopardize the lives of 
the millions of inhabitants of the body: the 
living cells. Every action of muscle or of nerve 
is accompanied by the destruction of cells 
which, if not eliminated, will accumulate like 
clinkers in a furnace, preventing the proper 
performance of function. The food is taken in 
like fuel for the furnace, is burned and leaves 
its clinkers and ash behind, and these products 
of combustion in the body will choke the fire 
just as in the ordinary stove. 

Aside from the mere “choking of the flues,” 
we must bear in mind that the body is con- 
stantly generating poisons, which, if eliminated 
freely, will do no harm; but which, if retained, 
will be productive of disease. Such a poison 
is uric acid, which is charged justly with 
causing rheumatism, gout, constant headaches, 
dizziness and a train of other symptoms, and 
it must be seen that if the accumulation of 
refuse is the cause of such conditions, the logi- 
cal means of cure is its elimination. Other 
“products of metabolism” create their own 
types of disease and all may be prevented by 
the free use of water. While we may prevent 
these diseases of internal origin by flushing out 
the products of normal digestion (poisons 
which in themselves are disease-producing), 
there is another way, just as important, but 
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less direct, by which internal cleanliness keeps 
us in health. Each organ of the body and the 
body as a whole have a certain property which 
we call “natural immunity,” the power of 
antagonism to disease. This power is not 
unlimited, but is capable of the destruction of 
the thousands of bacteria which invade our 
bodies daily from without. In this labor, 
however, our power of immunity is kept quite 
busy, and any additional drain upon it prevents 
its attention to its normal business. These 
poisons generated within can be largely 
destroyed by this immunizing power, but in 
so doing much of the power is exhausted and 
we are left largely unprotected from diseases 
from without. In this we are able to see that 
the retention of refuse in the body is often the 
forerunner of any sort of disease, and con- 
versely, we can understand that the man who 
“keeps himself clean within” by frequent inter- 
nal washing, will under ordinary circumstances 
avoid the general run of diseases. 

So the liberal use of pure water, by washing 
out the refuse and economizing in the bodily 
immunity, will prevent disease, and it will also 
act as a health saver, because, in its purity, it 
brings into the body none of those diseases 
which medical men know as “water-borne.” 
A well-known medical writer announced that 
for every life lost through typhoid fever, the 
death penalty ought to be inflicted upon some- 
one who is responsible for the water supply, 
for this dread condition is almost invariably 
carried by drinking water, as are cholera, dys- 
entery and some other disorders. 

We must remember, furthermore, that water 
is a food, making up two-thirds of the body 
weight, and it is far more important than any 
other form of food, for we may live without 
eating for weeks, while we can only live without 
drinking for a few days. In the form of blood 
it is water which carries the food to every 
part of the body; in the form of lymph it is 
water which carries away the poisons for 
excretion; in the form of blood, water carries 
the heat to all parts of the body, as does the 
hot water system in the heating of a house; 
and in the form of sweat it is water which 
evaporates from-the skin and reduces the body 
temperature. It is water which acts as the 
lubricant that permits the joints to act without 
friction, the lungs to slide freely in their action, 
the heart to glide in the pericardium, the food 
to be swallowed without difficulty and to move 
through the intestinal tract in the process of 
digestion; and it is water which holds the 
digestive ferments in solution and permits them 


to come in contact with the food. These vital 
functions are performed in direct ratio to the 
amount cf water taken. As the water supply 
is reduced, each and every function is corre- 
spondingly crippled, untii, when the supply is 
shut off entirely, the various organs simulta- 
neously continue their decline toward death. 

We feel that a clean skin is a necessity to 
our claims of higher civilization. If it is 
essential to keep the skin clean, how much 
more important is it to wash regularly and 
thoroughly the vastly more important elimina- 
tive organs “on the inside.” Their work is 
far more important and they are far more 
essential to health. 


How to Drink Water 


A beginning of kidney trouble lies in the 
fact that people, especially women, do not 
drink enough water. They pour down tum- 
blerfuls of ice water as an accompaniment 
to a meal, but that is worse than no water, 
the chill preventing digestion, and indigestion 
being an indirect promoter of kidney disease. 
A tumbler of water sipped in the morning 
immediately on rising, another at night, are 
recommended by physicians. Try to drink as 
little water as possible with meals, but take 
a glassful half an hour to an hour before 
eating. This rule persisted in day after day, 
month after month, the complexion will 
improve, and the general health likewise. 
Water drunk with meals should be sipped, as 
well as taken sparingly. 

Ice water ought never to be drank with 
one’s meals, and as little as possible between 
meals. One never knows what is being taken 
into the stomach in water filled with chipped 
ice. Better fill bottles with water and allow 
them to stand beside ice to chill until required. 
Tests which have been made show that one 
gill of ice water, which means an average 
tumblerful, poured hastily down the throat, 
reduces the temperature of the stomach from 
one hundred degrees to seventy, and it takes 
more than half an hour to recover the heat 
it has lost. Cold water, slowly sipped, will 
not be followed by such a result, cooling the 
system pleasantly in hot weather without chill- 
ing the glands of the stomach so that diges- 
tion cannot take place. 

In some cases, where the hot water cure for 
indigestion is used with discretion, there is 
really much benefit from it. When hot water 
is taken to excess, often at such a tempera- 
ture as to scald the tongue and palate in 
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drinking it, instead of curing indigestion it will 
make it worse. The stomach does its work to 
best advantage when food neither very much 
above nor below the normal temperature of 
the human body is consigned to it. The scald- 
ing fluid, which after a while can be borne 
by the hot water habitue, is liable to almost 
parboil the tender gastric glands, treating them 
three or four times a day to a shock as 
unnatural as would be inflicted by the ice 
water douche. 

There are certain tests of water which even 
the woman without the smallest knowledge 
of chemistry can make. She may pour a pint 
into a perfectly clean botile, cork it securely 
and allow it to stand five or six hours. In- 
stantly on withdrawing the cork smell the con- 
tents; if it has an unpleasant odor, no matter 
how faint, beware. Or, fill a four-ounce bottle 
with water and into it drop a bit of alum the 
size of a coffee bean. Let it stand over night. 
You may judge of the purity of the water by 
the sediment deposited at the bottom of the 
bottle in the morning. These simple tests of 
course do not detect all kinds of impurities. 

The roomy country houses built a century 
ago which appeal to a searcher after a sum- 
mer boarding place, unless modernized, are 
apt to be the very places which may have a 
deadly disease record. Our forefathers knew 
little about the laws of sanitation and when 
laying out their homestead were apt to plan 
first the site of the house, then the barns and 
outhouses; last of all they dug a well in the 
spot most convenient to the kitchen door. 
Many a time it might be a spring on a side 
hill down which drained the sewage from the 
house and barns. If there was sickness in a 
home where the time-honored custom existed 
of throwing slops outdoors, no wonder con- 
tamination of the well followed and another 
member of the family was stricken with dis- 
ease. Of course Mother Earth acts as a filter, 
yet when one considers that for many feet 
beyond a stable the ground becomes actually 
stained with sewage, it is not hard to realize 
that if a well lay anywhere in such a vicinity 
the water would be a deadly draft. Vege- 
table decomposition in water may be unpleas- 
ant, but not dangerous; animal decomposition 
is drunk at the peril of one’s life. The chief 
jeopardy is that frequently the most polluted 
water is clear as crystal, sweet and sparkling. 
Look well to the situation of a well where 
you plan to sojourn. If it is at a safe distance 
from the stables and outhouses, on a level with 
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them, and is sheltered from outdoor contam- 
ination, it is fairly certain to contain healthy 
water. You can frequently guess at its safety 
by considering the vegetation about it. Patches 
of brilliant green grass or lusty weeds might 
indicate ground enriched by barn sewage. On 
level ground a well ought never to be nearer 
stables, pigsties, outhouses or a dwelling than 
sixty feet; if on an incline, two hundred feet. 
Wells should be covered always, if not, it does 
not take long for them to accumulate decaying 
vegetable matter, dead and living reptiles and 
all sorts of filth, The water above the filth 
may be of crystal clearness. 

“I fancy hard drinks have more to answer 
for in a case of hardened arteries than hard 
water,” says a physician. “I'll confess I would 
rather drink hard water than wash in it. The 
human body requires lime. We find it in 
meat, vegetables, and many of our foods. If 
a child were to have its lime supply cut off by 
boiling the water, a process which precipitates 
lime, as every housewife knows who has tried 
to keep the inside of a teakettle clean, it would 
grow up rickety of limb, pale, and without 
stamina. I should boil water for drinking 
which I knew to be impure, but not to get rid 
of the lime in it. Indeed hard water is often 
prescribed for rickety children.” 


A Visitor 


By Laura SIMMONS 


Oh Grasshopper of dusty hue, 
How came you here, I pray? 
Right on my parlor sofa, too,— 
Why, this will never, never do; 
You've surely lost your way. 


I will not ask you to remain, 
I fear that if you stopped 
You'd yearn to roam the fields again, 
To feel the sun, the wind, the rain, 
And hop as once you hopped. 


Out where the wild free breezes blow, 
Ah, there’s the home for you! 
So, here’s the screen, hop up! (I know 
*Tis rude to treat a caller so.) 
Dear Grasshopper, adieu! 


Equa. Parts of ammonia and spirits of tur- 
pentine will take paint out of clothing, no mat- 
ter how hard or dry it may be. Saturate the 
spot two or three times, and then wash out in 
soapsuds.—M. T. C. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


Summer Babies 


Keeptnc Basy Coor—During a very hot 
summer in Washington, where my baby spent 
her first year, I kept her perfectly well and 
she cut four teeth with but one day’s illness. 
In the morning I put her in a tub of tepid 
water, dried her lightly and put nothing on 
but a loose flannel band. Between 3 and 4 
I sponged her spine with tepid water, and just 
before I put her to bed, put her in a salt bath. 
This reduced the temperature of her body. I 
nursed her every two hours and gave her a 
drink of cool boiled water often. Keeping the 
body cool and giving the baths were advised 
by a prominent physician of a children’s hos- 
pital, where during the hot weather the babies 
are kept with as few clothes as possible. He 
said more children were ill during the sum- 
mer by being overheated than people thought. 
Her night slip was as thin as possible, and 
during a very hot night she did not even wear 
that. When baby was a month old she was 
taken out, and during the summer kept out as 
much as possible. When she was a year old 
I began to give her fruit juices, well cooked 
rice, broths and cooked apples (baked pre- 
ferred). I let her have all the orange juice, 
scraped apple and juice from prunes she wants, 
and think it does more good to regulate the 
bowels than giving lots of cathartics. I have 
used boracic acid to wash her mouth every 
day, and when she was younger, each time she 
was nursed.—Mrs W. D. Brown. 


Litrte Eatinc AND Mucu SLeepinc—Next 
to the proper food—or with it, rather—I would 
urge the importance of absolutely regular 
habits for the tiniest baby all through baby- 
hocd. I am confident nothing else is so im- 
portant to health as regularity. Have a time 
for the bath, for the nap, for the daily outing 
and for the bedtime hour. Let nothing inter- 
fere with those duties, if possible. Let your 


baby sleep every hour you can during the first 
year. Never wake a baby for feeding. Nature 
will take care of that. Nothing takes the place 
of sleep. Little eating and much sleeping is a 
perfect combination for a growing baby, and 
one to be devctedly longed for—Mrs Charles 
R. Brewer. 


Curtnc THrusH—When my baby was a 
few weeks old, before I had the care of him 
myself, my mother and the nurse fed him 
every time he cried. The result was—thrush. 
We washed his mouth with sage tea, honcy 
and borax, but it grew worse. A _ neighbor 
told us to use chlorate of potash. I dissolved 
a little and put in the milk, then it helped. I 
insisted on regular feeding afterward, and 
there was less trouble. For colic I covered his 
stomach with a hot flannel, gave him a little 
water as warm as he could bear, or a little 
catnip tea. When three weeks old he was quite 
poor, so I gave him an oil bath every other 
day instead of his regular bath, and he gained 
in flesh rapidly. For an oil bath dip the tips 
of the fingers in sweet oil and go over thie 
entire surface of the body, using only as much 
oil as the skin will absorb—Mrs Anna B. 
Mather. 


SumMeErR Basires—My baby’s first summer 
sickness came when he was eight months old. 
I noticed one morning, on taking him from his 
bed, that he had vomited for the first time in 
his life and that he had diarrhea. When he 
cried in his bath I knew there was trouble, so 
I took him to the doctor. He pronounced the 
trouble cholera infantum; caused by the. dis- 
ordered state of cow's milk in the very hot 
weather. “Nothing to eat or drink,” said he, 
“but water for twenty-four hours, and don’t let 
him get excited or cross. Yield to him in 
everything sooner than let him cry.” These 
were the doctor’s orders, accompanied by a 
homeopathic medicine to be given every half 
hour. It was terrible to see how baby changed 
in appearance—his neck shrunk away, his eyes 
grew glassy and his face old and worn. I 
rigidly obeyed the doctor’s orders and within 
twelve hours the fever was _ considerably 
abated. Next morning, the doctor having said 
he could have almost anything but milk, I 
gave him a poached egg for his breakfast. 
Within one hour all the dangerous symptoms 
returned. There was another visit from the 
doctor, followed by the same orders and the - 
same results. I thought of raw beef juice and 
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gave him a teaspoonful from time to time. 
Two days later I tried a little cream with his 
soaked whole wheat bread, instead of the cup 
of milk he had been used to. It was satisfac- 
tory and baby grew steadily better, so from 
July till September he had one-half pint of 
cream daily instead of a quart of milk.— 
Romola. 


\VHEN my child’s digestive organs fail in 
their proper functions, I give five drops of sweet 
tincture of rhubarb in a little water. Catnip 
tea is excellent:for a child whose stomach will 
not retain its usual food. I brought one of my 
littie ones, only three months old, saiely 
through cholera infantum by feeding catnip 
tea when she failed to retain anything else, 
very much to the physician’s surprise. To 
prepare, take a tablespoon of dry catnip, put in 
an earthen dish, pour a cup of boiling water 
upon it and let it stand fifteen minutes, then 
strain through cheesecloth, adding a very little 
milk and sugar. Give about a teaspoonful at a 
time, gradually increasing the quantity if the 
child retains it. As the child’s condition im- 
proves, increase the proportion of milk from 
day to day until health is restored.—Mrs Liza- 
beth Abbe. 


\ Tryy Bit or CrackNneL Diet—When my 
baby was three months old an old gentleman 
said: “Why don’t you give her cracknels?” 
(The milk didn’t satisfy her; she seemed hun- 
gry.) He said his mother had fed it to all 
her babies. I gave it as he directed, and from 
seven pounds weight at three months she 
weighed eighteen pounds at seven months. 
Roll the cracknels (some call them egg biscuit) 
to a powder, pour on boiling water enough to 
make more than just wet, let boil, stirring all 
the while, till it is very stiff, then thin with a 
little milk and feed with the spoon. That is 
all she got to eat, except her bottle, till her 
first teeth were cut—Mrs C. Z. Hubbell. 


Baby’s Bathing Suit 
By Mrs E. B. ALLEN 


The thing that has helped more than any- 
thing else to make the summer easy for me 
is a little dark blue flannel garment for the 
baby. I took an old blue flannel dress skirt 
and made from it a short, loose slip, gathered 
at the neck and featherstitched at neck, cuffs 
and hem with light blue knitting silk. Baby 
was not yet old enough to walk, and as she 
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dragged herself about the floor, she could pre- 
pare a whole outfit of clothes for the laundry 
inside of half an hour, besides begriming the 
white flannel petticoats beyond restoration. 
She had already shed her shoes and stockings 
and muslin petticoat for the warm weather, 
but I waited for the first really hot spell— 
such radical changes should be made with 
caution—before I stripped Miss Baby of her 
white dress and flannel petticoat and even of 
the little woolen shirt, and clothed her in the 
one garment, besides of course the diaper. 
This wardrobe she used during all the warm 
weather, being dressed in the ordinary way 
only for special occasions; and we feel that 
the experiment paid abundantly in the added 
comfort and happiness to herself. We have 
seen her growing plumper and rounder as the 
summer advanced and remember that though 
teething, she has had not a cold nor any 


OUR BABY IN HER SUIT 


sort of physical disturbance nor even a cross 
day thus far; to say nothing of the saving of 
wear and tear on her clothes at this trying 
period; while the saving of work in washing, 
and especially in ironing, makes me wonder 
how [ shall be able to part with the simplici- 
ties of life when the summer vacation is over. 

Dressing the baby in the morning or un- 
dressing her for bath or bed is but the work 
of a moment, and the older little sisters often 
beg for the pleasure of doing it. , The little 
garment can be easily washed in a pail and 
after hanging wrong side out in the sun for 
a couple of hours is ready to put on again, 
no ironing being required. I believe the same 
plan could be used with older children, the 
suit being made as pretty and picturesque as 
fancy might choose. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


Stocks, Belts and Gowns 


By Basette A. MUELLE 


The first stocks and belts here sketched show 
the latest designs in these fancy accessories. 
Any of the little articles would be easy to copy 
at home, using up odds and ends of lace, silk 
or lawn. The upper left-hand sketch is a 
bishop stock made of white pique edged with 
blue linen and embroidered with blue linen 
floss in fancy cross-stitch. The design in the 
upper right is of white linen with a scalloped 
edge done in pale green. The stock underneath 
is of tucked white batiste with tie and collar- 
ette of blue dotted silk. The crush belt at the 
lower right is of white louisine silk with rings 
of pink. There are three fancy gold slides and 
one small gold buckle on this belt, the largest 
one at the middle of the back, the two smaller 
ones at the sides and the small clasp at the 
front. The next two sketches show belt and 
stock made of kro-mesh, which is exceedingly 
popular for outing wear. Both belt and stock 


are bordered with a fold of white. The sketch 
above is of a wide girdle made of folds of silk 
and laced down the back with ribbon of the 
same shade. This girdle is boned and is espe- 
cially adapted to wear with dainty summer 
gowns. Made of pompadour silk they are ex- 
tremely fetching. The central sketch is a sim- 
ple collar of white silk and lace. 

The next group shows a few fancy lace 
trimmed waists. The center model is of white 
mull laid in deep tucks, which run around the 
bodice. The sleeve caps, cuffs and collar are 
of cream lace, the latter being fastened at the 
front with pert little bows of black. The 
sleeves are very full below the elbow and are 
tucked to match the rest of the waist. The 
left-hand model is of pale blue silk, much 
trimmed with lace. The yoke is outlined with 
a shaped band of silk embroidered in rings of 
black. The tie of black louisine is very chic 
and ends in a smart bow at the bust. The 
right-hand sketches are of fine pink batiste 
trimmed with cream lace, with bodice and 
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FASHIONS 


FANCY LACE-TRIMMED WAISTS 


sleeves laid in side pleats. The pointed yoke 
is niade of bands of cream insertion and fine 
white batiste, the latter being covered with 
French knots done in pink. 

I, the lower group are blouses which may be 
made of flannel or silk, suitable for cool days 


at the seashore or mountains, or they can be 
copied in sheerest lawn and linens for ex- 
treinely hot weather. 


The next sketch shows a dainty little sum- 
mer evening gown of white mull trimmed with 
cream lace. The skirt has a tucked yoke 
strapped with pointed bands of the insertion. 
The lower part of the bodice is tucked and 
strapped with lace bands to correspond with 
those on the skirt yoke. The skirt has a deep 


‘lace trimmed flounce, tucked at the hem and 


headed with a band of insertion. The fichu 


BLOUSES TO BE MADE OF FLANNEL OR SILK 
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HOUSEKEEPING 


EVENING GOWN OF WHITE MULL 


has a deep frill of the mull and the sleeves are 
finished in like manner. The belt and ends 
are of the pale blue silk. 

The last sketch shows a dainty negligee of 
pale dotted blue, simple in cut and extremely 
cool and light. The body is laid in pleats back 
and front and is trimmed with a tucked sailor 
collar outlined with a broad band of white 
beading, through which pale blue ribbon is run, 
fastening in a large bow and ending at the 
bust. The pleated elbow sleeves are finished 
with a lace edged frill of the muslin and 
trimmed with a band of the beading. 


In RENOVATING VELVET, a very pleasing effect 


can be produced thus: Invert a hot flatiron 
(the most convenient way I know of is to take 
it in one’s lap, holding the handle firmly be- 


DOTTED BLUE NEGLIGEE 


tween the knees), then take the velvet, which 
has already been cleaned and is still quite 
damp, and pass it back’ and forth over the 
face of the iron, with the nap side up. This 
smooths and dries the back of the velvet, 
while the steam, being ‘forced through the fab- 
ric, throws the nap up beautifully, giving it 
the appearance of new. This method can be 
applied to other goods that must be cleaned 
but would look better not pressed.—Mrs R. 


In SEw1nG on Buttons, particularly on gar- 
ments that have to be laundered, if the knot in 
the thread is placed on the upper part of the 
binding cf garment so it will come directly 
under the button, the button will not come off 
easily. The knot is often washed off and the 
thread thereby loosened.—Mrs Marshall. 
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TWO COSTUMES 


NO I. GOLF OR PEDESTRIAN SUIT 


Two Costumes 


No 1. Jaunty rainy-day, golf or pedestrian 
suit made with a double-breasted tight-fitting 
jacket and an attractive skirt. The seams and 
edges of the jacket are neatly stitched with 
silk. The two front seams of the skirt are 
trimmed with a stitched strap of the same 
material and the bottom of the skirt with nu- 
merous rows of tailor stitching. 

No 2. Both the back and front views of 
this attractive tucked skirt are shown. It is 
made as a drop skirt with a sham of taffeta 
silk and a knife-plaited dust ruffle of the same 
silk from which the sham is made. A skirt 
of this kind can be worn in connection with 
pretty shirt waists and silk waists. 


The Wardrobe 


Ustnc KErosENE now and then on the scis- 
sors keeps the blades bright and preserves their 
edge. Most people are aware of this; but 
how many excellent operators know that the 
same oil that we use in our lamps is the best 
possible agent for keeping the sewing machine 
in good order? It can never be used as a 
lubricant; nothing but the very best machine 
oil must be used for this purpose. But if all 
the bearings and iron work be occasionally 


NO 2. A USEFUL SKIRT 


wiped with a rag moistened with kerosene, and 
a drop or two be injected into the oil holes and 
then worked into the place where it will do 
the most good, by the rapid running of the 
treadles for a minute or two, the crankiest, 
jerkiest machine will immediately become as 
lamblike and obedient as the most censorious 
mistress could desire. 


For Ciotn Gowns that are wrinkled after 
packing, draw the bathtub half full of hot 
water, hang the gowns above it to steam; in a 
couple of hours the wrinkles will have dis- 
appeared. It also freshens lace and chiffon 
gowns. In packing, always stuff sleeves with 
a little tissue paper, laying the waists flat in 
the tills. Also cover velvet collars, cuffs or 
vests to prevent marking.—J. K. N. 


On Wasu Day if you find any badly stained 
white pieces which soap fails to affect, rub the 
spots with a cake of scouring soap, and watch 
the stains disappear as though by magic. 
These soaps contain gasoline and other harm- 
less bleaching agents, and will remove stains 
which boiling fails to change. A thorough 
rinsing to follow will insure the safety of the 


goods.—M. E. S. Hymers. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


How to Make Panne 


By A. Frances GREY 


Panne or satin-antique, for dress—not street 
—toilets, can be made at a low cost beyond 
that of labor, if, as generally happens in a house 
where women pay attention to fashion, the 
crude material is in the piece bag. As panne 
is used for waist belts, crushed collars, rosettes, 
revers on coats, hat trimmings, collarettes, 
panels, and other touches which fancy may dic- 
tate on a gown, it is expensive to buy unless 
one knows the trade secret. Panne is simply 
velvet ironed on its face. So in fact a use 
has been found, in the history of dress, for the 
first time, for pin-pricked velvet, a thing 
hitkerto the despair of the home repairer of 
costumes. It is more economical than before 
the transformation, as it will not plush nor spoil 
with rain. Of course shabby pieces of velvet 
can be used, or new be bought for the purpose, 
but we all know the special joy to the home 
woman is of imitating the early chapters of 
Genesis and making a big something out of 
nothing. And the fact that one can trans- 
form worn velvet to a newly appearing textile 
and one in high fashion is additional gain. 

However, the worn velvet must be silk to 
start with, and the first movement is to steam 
it thoroughly. The iron must be steel-faced, 
as generally they are. If not in good order 
the iron must be rubbed with emery until it is 
smooth and bright. If there is any quantity 
of velvet to be panned there must be two irons. 
The irons must be rubbed on the edges as well 
as on the face and everything about the work 
scrupulously clean. The iron must be moder- 
ately hot and first tried on a clean white cloth 
so as not to scorch, for the pressure is very 
slow and firm Having steamed the velvet, lay 
it face upward and stroke it smoothly before 
touching with the hot iron; this will tell you 
the way the pile falls best, and it must be 
ironed that way. Now stroke the velvet with 
the bare hand from selvedge to selvedge, press- 
ing firmly at the edge, and move very slowly, 
with heavy pressure, until it is done from side 
to side, but moving forward in the space the 
iron requires. Make the second stroke close to 
the first, always ironing in the same direction 
until the whole is transformed into beautiful, 
shimmering panne. 

Don’t be frightened about the result of heavy 
ironing. So long as the iron does not scorch 
you cannot iron it too much, for the more it is 
pressed ihe more it shimmers, catching and re- 


fracting the light in various shades of its own 
color. 

The manufacturers make it their own way; 
but in Europe if you order a shade of panne 
not in stock, but absolutely indispensable to 
the finish of a dress, the milliner and dress- 
maker proceed in this way, though they do not 
tell you so when they promise to procure the 
exact shade in three days from Paris or Lyons. 
A clever English woman who dresses beauti- 
fully discovered this and told her friends how 
to make panne acceptable, to their delight. If 
the velvet.is old and very shabby (though it 
must not be threadbare, of course), after steam- 
ing it, the wrong side must be passed over the 
face of the iron, very hot so as to raise the 
pile evenly, before the worker begins to make 
it into panne. These directions minutely fol- 
lowed, a success must be obtained. 


Beautiful, Fashionable, Easy 
By Marcu FourtH 

Waists of linen and silk with dainty touches 
of embroidery which command extravagant 
prices may be cleverly and easily imitated; 
so may babies’ bonnets, dainty protection col- 
lars, yokes of babies’ dresses, bibs and hand- 
kerchiefs. The decoration consists of single 
forget-me-nots scattered here and there, worked 
with filo silk in pale blue or delicate pink or 
in white linen. Draw the blossoms with a 
sharp lead pencil, not too closely together, nor 
too many at first. Be sure to have five dis- 
tinct petals. Bring the needle up through the 
center, make a buttonhole stitch between two 
petals, work the entire flower with these but- 
tonhole stitches, closely following the outline. 
Use a double thread of filo silk. With a pale 
yellow filo work a French knot in the center of 
each blossom after it is buttonholed; there are 
no stems nor leaves. The long ends of a 
chiffon neck ruche had very small blossoms 
worked in yellow silk, while a white silk waist, 
with an indicated yoke and collar, as well as 
the entire fullness of the undersleeves from 
elbow to wrist, was covered with pale blue 
forget-me-nots. Each flower center was made 
of a tiny ash pearl instead of a French knot of 
silk, which added to its loveliness. The illus- 
tration on Page 61 shows a waist of fine 
linen embroidered with the forget-me-nots on 
the cuffs and a straight band which goes down 
the front. The collar has a delicate edge of 
the fine blue blossoms, cut out around the de- 
sign after being worked. 
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OLD-FASHIONED SCENT BAGS 


SUGGESTION FOR EMBROIDERING WAIST: FRONT, 
CUFF AND COLLAR. SEE PAGE 60 


Old-Fashioned Scent Bags 


By WRIGHT 


Some who have mothers, and more who have 
had grandmothers, recail that delightful fra- 
grance that characterized all their belongings, 
a fragrance indefinably better than the finest 
cologne or sachet powder, the perfume that 
comes only from carefully dried flowers and 
herbs. This delicate odor pervades the house 
and all its furnishings but has no disagreeable 
after smell. 

Whether in city or country, one can provide 
herself with the little sweet bags by exercising 
a little care and forethought. The bags them- 
selves, which hold about one pint, may be made 
of small remnants of thin silk or the cleansed 
pieces of silk garments, though I personally 
prefer sheer white lawn or organdie with 
French seams, and find the following the most 
satisfactory method of procedure: 

Before roses have begun to fade, after the 


dew has dried in the morning or before it falls 
at night, is the best time to pick the petals; 
place on a perfectly new tin or an earthen flat 
dish and put in a warm place for half an hour 
(to let insects crawl out); then keep very hot 
for a few hours until the petals are dry as dust; 
then mix in a little salt, put on a clean earthen 
dish in the sun for a further drying before 
putting in the bags. It is imperative that every 
particle of moisture be driven out, or mold, 
must or sourness will result. One or two 
leaves of sweet-scented geranium added to two 
quarts of fresh petals are a pleasant addition. 

Those who like potpourri will mix other fra- 
grant flowers with the rose leaves, and when 
perfectly dry add to one quart of leaves one 
teaspoonful salt, one nutmeg, one teaspoonful 
cassia buds, a pinch of any other spice but 
pepper and mustard, and a few drops of any 
fragrant essential oil; although to my mind the 
real rose fragrance is most desirable. If the 
rich, heavy roses are not available, the common 
ones that grow wild in the country make nice 
sachets and pillows. Any other flowers may be 
preserved in exactly the same way, always 
remembering to get them perfectly dry. To 
me the sweet white clover the honey bees love 
(which is regarded as a noxious weed in some 
states) is especially nice for bed linen. 

Sweet grass, thyme, lavender, rosemary, etc, 
etc, dried, rolled into little bundles six inches 
long, covered with white lawn and tied with 
baby ribbon the prevailing color of a room, are 
a pleasant souvenir for friends and useful in 
one’s own home. 

But no amount of scent bags will keep a 
house or furnishings sweet—only absolute, un- 
ceasing cleanliness and pure air will give that 
exquisite atmosphere that characterized the 
model house of the old regime. 


Ros—E Mattows—The gorgeous but fragile 
rose mallows which beautify the salt marshes 
of our eastern coast in summer can be gathered 
and kept in good condition for house and table 
decoration—the successive buds continuing to 
blossom up the stalk, if one will remember to 
take a paraffine candle and a supply of matches 
along when cutting them, to seal over the end 
of the stem to prevent copious bleeding. 
Grafting wax is equally efficacious for this pur- 
pose but not always so available. The 
stalk will absorb through other pores all the 
water it needs —A. W. 
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The Five-Room Cottage 


Several Solutions of the Problem 
By Lucy THomson, ARCHITECT 


There are two ways of approaching this 
problem. First, we put aside conventionalities, 
gaining thereby in economy and often in charm. 
We may omit entrance and stair hall, entering 
directly from the porch into the living room 
(Plan A), low, with unplastered ceiling. The 
joists, lighter than usual, because relieved of 
this weight, are left rough and gone over with 
cherry stain, which is also applied to the under 
side of the second story floor boards. The 
walls are of rough plaster, tinted a warm buff. 
Low bookshelves run along two walls, and a 
single wainscot or chair rail with burlap below 
carries this line around the room. The floor 
is stained or painted. In a corner well shel- 
tered from the entrance is the fireplace, with a 
wide window seat in the cozy bay at the left, 
while the staircase is carried up over the fire- 
place from the right, simply but effectively 
treated with stained railing and quaint seat. 
Opposite the bay is the wide opening into the 
sunny dining room—a one-story addition with 
windows on three sides. The kitchen, together 
with the furnace, utilizes the same chimney 
as the fireplace. It is cut off by two doors from 
the rest of the house; has the essential cross 
drafts, good light and convenient kitchen 


closet, pantry and china closet, while upstairs 
there is ample room for the two bedrooms, 
a bathroom and closets. 

If we prefer a more conventional treatment, 
there are endless variations, as we emphasize 
living room or formal parlor. The cheapest 
solution is undoubtedly the square plan with 
the slope of the roof carried down over the in- 
closed porch and reception room (B). A wide 
opening connects the hall and reception room, 
and sliding doors unite the latter to the dining 
room, while the kitchen is shut off as before 
by two doors. 

A more generous version (C) gives the liv- 


‘ing room a fireplace flanked by bookshelves 


on the left and a corresponding opening 
through to the dining room on the right, a 
prettier hall and a large piazza, where tea may 
be served through the pantry window if the 
situation is sufficiently sheltered. Again, the 
living and dining rooms may be on oppo- 
site sides of the hall, with wide doors between. 
Plan D shows a convenient arrangement of 
this sort. A one-story L connects the long, 
low living room, with its fireplace flanked by 
low bookshelves and. windows, and its long 
window seat, while both living room and din- 
ing room are lighted on three sides. 

In the last place there may be a small recep- 
tion room reserved for formal use (E), with 
wide opening into the hall at the left of the 
entrance, while the stairs start at the right, and 
the landing may be carried across the end as a 
balcony, if so much space can be spared up- 
stairs. Under this balcony and opposite the 
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FIVE-ROOM COTTAGE 


front door is the wide door to the living room, 
showing the fireplace at the farther side, with 
seats and bookshelves below the high windows, 
and windows again on three sides. This piazza 
also may be used for a tea room, as it is so 
near the kitchen, and the steps from the kitchen 
render the lack of back stairs—omitted for 
strict economy’s sake in all these sketches— 
hardly noticeable. Whatever arrangement is 
chosen certain principles hold good of all. 

Wide doorways are an advantage, as two 
small rooms can serve as one if occasion de- 
mands. The opening between hall and recep- 
tion room need have no door if the house is 
thoroughly heated, since portieres give privacy 
enough, but it should always be possible to 
shut up the dining room, especially if it must 
serve also as living room where the children 
play and the immature musicians practice and 
the more intimate life of the family is carried 
on. All the woodwork must be simple in 
detail and small in scale; no elaborate brackets, 
clumsy newel posts, heavily molded casings 
and monumental mantels can be admitted. 
One may use one of the cheaper hard woods— 
hard pine or cypress in the natural finish, or a 
soft wood painted white or some light tint that 
matches the wall. 

The walls should be light in tone, with 
cither a plain paper, or one with small, in- 
conspicuous figures; and the entire lower floor 


should be treated as a harmonious whole. There 
can be no “red room” and “blue room” and 
“green room” in the successful cottage, as 
then the same color in different treatments 
should prevail in the different rooms, or soft 
tints that blend and harmonize as one looks 
from room to room. 

The floors may be either in natural finish, 
painted, or carpeted with filling or matting or 
a small-figured, low-toned carpet. Whatever 
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economies must be practiced, a good heating 
apparatus and a bathroom should be provided 
if possible. The actual cost of a furnace is 
greater than that of stoves, but this is in part 
offset by the fact that one chimney can be 
made to answer when two or more would be 
required for stoves, while the economy in fuel 
and labor, and the increased comfort and 
healthfulness gained, should put the matter be- 
yond all question. Whatever may be the 
merits of the different systems of heating, in 
the country, where plumbers are uncertain, a 
hot air furnace is preferable to hot water or 
steam. 

The same general principle of simplicity, 
details of small scale, and a low color scheme, 
apply to the exterior. The simpler the treat- 
ment the better. Emphasis should be laid 
upon the long lines, to gain a cozy effect. For 
this reason shingles or narrow clapboards 
overlapping alternately at the corners, often 
give a more pleasing result than a surface cut 
up by corner boards at all the corners. Cor- 
nice casings, piazza posts and railings must 
be simple. Grouped windows should be sub- 
stituted for large openings. Finally, the sur- 
roundings must be carefully studied, lest the 
little house rival the familiar “bump on the 
log.” Vines and roses belong by right to the 
cottage and shrubs and trees should cluster 
about it. 


The May Rebus Prizes 


How the coupons did pour in in response to 
the rebus in the May number! The April re- 
turns were large, but in May they came hun- 
dreds in a single mail. The first prize, five dol- 
lars in cash, was won by Mrs W. H. Towner, 
Hammonds, Wis. The winners of the ten 
valuable articles from our premium list are 
Helen D. Mason, Kemmerer, Wyo; Dora 
Maltsberger, Ward’s Hospital, Canon City, 
Col; Mary Stoddard, 619 High street, Keokuk, 
Ia; Abigail Bertram, Nortonville, Kan; Mrs 
M. J. Goodwin, Lusk, Wyo; Anna Warner, 66 
Manchester street, Battle Creek, Mich; R. 
Koch, 316 Vine street, Cincinnati, O; Mary 
Eloise Hickey, 410 Cass avenue, Grand Rapids, 
Mich; Laura Ammerman, Greencastle, Ind, 
and G. Elizabeth Miller, 860 North Fifth street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Nine annual subscriptions 
to Goop HousEKEEPING are awarded to the fol- 
lowing: Grace Hettinger, Weiser, Ida; Mrs 
A. E. Tanberg, 206 South Main street, Janes- 
ville, Wis; Mrs P. C. Hayden, Keokuk, Ia; 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


Mrs B. L. Coffin, Klamathon, Cal; Esther W. 
Wells, 8 Dorset street, Dorchester, Mass; Mrs 
J. A. Kinder, 1003 Fifth street North, Minne- 
apolis, Minn; Mrs T. C. Cummings, Cart- 
wright, Wis; Anna Keber, Madelia, Minn; 
Mrs E. G. Greene, 22 West Kiser street, 
Springfield, O. 

The answers to the six pictures in the rebus 
are as follows: Lifebuoy Soap, Sapolio, Min- 
ute Gelatine, Mellin’s Food, Ideal Food Cui- 
ter, Dandy Shiner. 


Over 750 Prizes! 


To Be Awarded for Correct Answers to Our 
July Rebus 


How’s that! Seven hundred and fifty choice 
pictures for the home, in colors, in addition to 
a capital prize of five dollars in cash, for the 
seven hundred and fifty correct and most com- 
plete answers to the rebus or puzzle pictures 
herewith; 751 prizes in all. The pictures 
include “Silent Persuasion,” “Unexpected 
Trouble,” “The Prodigal Son,” “A Yard of 
Violets,” “A Yard of Roses” and “Snowballs 
and Roses.”” One of these will be sent post- 
paid to each winner. 

The conditions of this grand and unprece- 
dented contest are as follows: The rebus, 
as a whole, represents various articles of mer- 
chandise advertised in this (July) number of 
Goop HovuseKeertnc. Do not overlook the 
Publisher's Desk page, in searching for the 
meanings of the pictures. The answers must 
be written on the coupon; they must not be 
mailed earlier than June 29; neatness and com- 
pleteness of reply will count, as well as correct- 
ness; in case of a tie as to time, postmarks will 
decide. All answers must be addressed to the 
Puzzle Editor, GooD HOUSEKEEPING, Spring- 
field, Mass. 


The Most Attractive “Ad” 


In the May issue we offered a prize of five 
dollars for the most attractive advertisement 
in that issue, the prize to be awarded to the 
person who should be the first to mention the 
advertisement receiving the largest number of 
votes. The advertisement of Packer’s Tar 
Soap, by The Packer Manufacturing Co, 
proved to be the choice of the greatest number 
of readers, and the winner of the prize is 
Mary Eloise Hickey, 410 Cass avenue, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING PUZZLE—No 474 
(See Page 64) 


My answers : 


My knowledge of, or experience with the articles 
indicated in the puzzles, is as follows : 
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To Plan a Basement 


A Novel and Useful Contest for Summer 
Afternoons 


Here is a simple outline of the basement of a 
dwelling, showing also the street lines, the 
points of the compass, the stairs to the kitchen, 
the bulkhead steps (at the rear), the chimney 


(near the middle), the basement windows (two 
on the west side and one on the east), and the 
place at the front where the water and gas 
pipes enter. The dotted lines toward the street 
indicate the veranda. The little diagrams be- 
low the street line indicate the set tubs and 
the heater, and may be cut out and pasted in 
the plan where the reader thinks best. 

The contest calls for the best arrangement or 
arrangements of the basement, all things con- 
sidered, for convenience, light, economy of 
gas, the keeping of vegetables and supplies, 
the laundry work, and so on. How would our 
experienced housekeepers plan this space if it 
were in their own house? The water and gas 
pipes may be carried in whatever directions 
are desired, without regard to the floor above; 
the waste pipe from the set tubs may be placed 
to suit the reader. There is the coal bin to be 
provided for, and the closet or shelves for 
food supplies. We will assume that the base- 
ment is twenty-two by twenty-eight feet in 
size. 

The contest will remain open until Septem- 
ber 1. Competitors may draw their own dia- 
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gram if they prefer not to cut their magazines— 
only please makes lines, lettering, etc, perfectly 
clear. Each plan submitted must be labeled 
clearly with the name and address of the 
sender. Concisely written explanations accom. 
panying the diagram, if of a nature to throw 
light upon the basement problem, will increase 
the chances of a prize. 

The first prize will be five dollars in cash: 
there will be ten other prizes, consisting of 
articles for furnishing the home and of valuable 
books dealing with cookery and household 
matters. 


Miss Partoa’s fine qualities as a teacher and 
large knowledge as a cook are well demon- 
strated in her helpful book, The Young House- 
keeper. For any untaught but ambitious 
woman just entering the untried field of house- 
keeping, this encouraging volume will tide 
over many difficult places. Its value lies in the 
fact that Miss Parloa takes it for granted that 
there are a million women who have to enter 
upon the science of cookery and housewifery 
at the very A B C, and the initiatory instruc- 
tion she gives in the simplest possible way. 
There are hundreds of recipes for the dishes 
needed in an everyday household, and they are 
good, economical, healthful; also most lucidly 
explained. Dana, Estes & Co, Boston; $1. 


Tue Black Cat Club, tales of negro humor 
and folk lore by James D. Corrothers, is broad 
and ‘“‘newspapery” in its humor and equally so 
in the illustrations and mechanical features 
of the book. It is published by the Funk & 
Wagnalls company at $1. 


Jean by Angeliana W. 
Wray, a well-known poetess, shows how a 
teacher brought a “hard ‘school” into kindly 
co-operation. There are a good many hints 
in up-to-date methods of teaching, helpful in- 
sights into girl and boy human nature, and 
examples showing how the teacher has learned 
from her own faults and mistakes. Published 
by the Public School publishing company, 
Bloomington, IIl. 


Tue earliest May breakfast apparently was 
not the Longmeadow one described in Goop 
HouseEKEEPING in May, which was inaug- 
urated in 1869. A society connected with the 
Baptist church of Oak Lawn, R I, held a May 
breakfast in 1868, and the ladies of the church 
have held one every year since. 
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SCHOOLS OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE 67 


Schools of Domestic Science 


And Institutions Which Offer Courses in 
Domestic Science and Cookery 


{Additions and corrections to the list printed in Goop 
Hovusekeerinc for March] 


CALIFORNIA 

PALO ALTO—Leland Stanford Junior university; 
instructor in economics and social science, Miss Mary 
koberts Smith. Economic function of the housewife, 
demestic architecture, plumbing and drainage, ventila- 
tion, heating, lighting, artistic furnishing, chemistry 
and properties of food and cookery, domestic labor, 
household finance, personal hygiene, and child psy- 
chology. 

CONNECTICUT 

BRIDGEPORT—Telegram-Union cooking school, 49 
Cannon street; manager, Mrs Katherine Moody 
Spalding. Cookery, laundry work, waitresses’ class 
and sickroom cookery. Ten lessons, $6 to $10, accord- 
ing to the course. 

MIDDLETOWN—Summer school of chemistry and 
biology at Wesleyan university, offering for four 
weeks beginning after July 1, lectures and laboratory 
courses regarding food and nutrition, food analysis, 
dietary studies, chemical phenomena at low tempera- 
tures, bacteria, as related to the kitchen, the pantry 
and sickroom, and a laboratory course in bacteriology. 

NEW HAVEN—Boardman school, corner Broadway 
and York square; instructor in domestic science, 
Ray Balderston. Four years’ course, including care 
of a house, chemistry, composition and classification 
of foods, marketing, cookery, sewing, laundry work, 
plumbing, sanitation, ventilation, sick nursing and 
invalid cookery. 

WATERBURY—The Young Women’s Friendly 
league; Miss Anna L. Ward, president. Domestic 
art, embroidery and lace making, English and commer- 
cial course, French and Spanish, designing, industrial 
and decorative art, music, and phvsical culture. The 
school of housekeeping department, Miss Mary E. L. 
Small, director. Wonschela science and economics, 
cookery, including home and invalid cookery, market- 
ing, waitress and laundry work. 

GEORGIA 

ATHENS-—State normal school, the George Foster 
Peabody school of domestic arts and sciences. Chem- 
istry, domestic hygiene, sewing, laundering, home 
adminstration, marketing, infant and invalid diet- 


aries. 

ATLANTA—Atlanta university; Miss E, Pauline 
Smith, instructor in domestic science. Sewing, cook- 
ery, chemistry of food, marketing, sanitation, plumb- 
ing and ventilation. 

MILLEDGEVILLE—Georgia normal and industrial 
college; Miss Jennie T. Ford, director of domestic sci- 
ence department. A normal and matrons’ course in 
cookery, sewing and household economics. 

ILLINOIS 

CHICAGO—University of Chicago; courses in 
household technology, as follows: ouse sanitation, 
food supplies and dietaries, the economy of living, 
Associate Professor Marion Talbot; food, cookery, 
chemistry of food, evolution of the house, houscho!d 
bacteriology, Associate Professor Alice Peloubet Nor- 
ton; the family, Professor Charles R. Henderson. 


AMES—Towa state college; instructor in domestic 
economy, Miss Mary A. Sabin, B Sc. Teaches chem- 
istry, physics, advanced physiology, botany, bacte-iol- 
ogy, history of art and house decoration, cookery, 
sanitation, sewing, laundry, hygiene, and household 
economy. Tuition free to Iowa students; $30 a year 
to scholars from outside. Normal course in domestic 
science leads to the B Sc degree. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

BOSTON—Simmons college, 40 Water street; Miss 
Arnold, secretary. The trustees hope to open a de- 
partment of domestic science in the fall, to include a 
training course for teachers, and there may be exten- 
sion work which will serve as a sort of laboratory prac- 
tice in the form of evening and Saturday and vacation 
classes. It is expected to make the course broad enoug' 
to fit the graduates to be competent heads of large in- 
stitutions, which demands a good foundation of train- 
ing in scientific studies. 


CAMBRIDGEPORT—Young Woman's Christian 
association school, 695 Massachusetts avenue, Kitchen 
garden, el tary d ic science and cookery 
taught to the juniors and intermediates of the asso- 
ciation, 

SOUTH FRAMINGHAM-—State normal school; 
instructor in domestic science department, Miss Lou’sa 
A. Nicholass. Biology, chemistry, physics, bacteriol- 
ogy, hygiene, household and sickroom cookery, laun- 
dry work, marketing, and home economics. 

MISSOURI 

COLUMBIA—University of the state of Missouri 

has excellent departments of household economics and 


agogy. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
EXETER—Robinson female seminary, department 
of domestic science; Miss Anna Barrows, instructor. 
Cookery, chemistry, sewing and biology. 


NEW YORK 

BUFFALO—Women’s Educational and Industrial 
union, 86 Delaware avenue; chairman domestic sci- 
ence department, Mrs’ Henry C. Fiske, 115 Linwood 
avenue. Kitchen garden, housekeeper’s course and a 
course for maids, under the instruction of Miss Lyd’a 
E. Watts. Courses also in dressmaking, sewing, mil- 
linery, hygiene, and physical culture. 

NEW BRIGHTON, Staten Island—McKinley do- 
mestic training school; for colored students; president, 

- Clay Smith. Covers the entire field of domestic 
service, both men and women being enrolled as pupils. 
After graduation, they are called to fill positions in 
all parts of the country. 

POTSDAM—Thomas H. Clarkson school of tech- 
nology; director, William S. Aldrich. September 20, 
1902, a four years’ college course for women goes into 
effect, teaching chemistry, physics, physiology, elcc- 
tricity, architectural drawing, textiles, cookery, sew- 
ing, hygiene, sociology, home economics, dieteti s, 
laundering, invalid cookery, etc. Annual tuition, $8>. 
The four years’ course leads to the degree of B Sc. 

ROCHESTER—Mechanics’ institute; superinten- 
dent of domestic science department, Miss Mary I. 
Bliss, Sewing, dressmaking, millinery, cookery, laun- 
dry work, hygiene, physiology, chemistry, psychology, 
pedagogy, waitress duties, invalid cookery, emergencies 
and sanitation. Both normal and _ housekeepers’ 


courses. 
NORTH CAROLINA 

ASHEVILLE—Home industrial school; Miss Flor- 
ence Stephenson, principal. Kitchen garden work, 
sewing, cookery, chemistry, of foods, sick nursing and 
invalid cookery, house sanitation and architecture. 

OHIO 

COLUMBUS~—State university, department of d>- 
mestic science; Miss Minnie A. Stoner, B Sc, heal 
of the department and professor of domestic science. 
A four years’ course leading to the degree of B Sc 
and a short course of two years for certificate. Bulle- 
tins on course of study and work of department may 
be had upon application. 

PAINESVILLE—Lake Erie college; president, Miss 
Mary Evans. Teaches sociology, pedagogy, household 
sanitation, chemistry, physiology, bacteriology, analy- 
sis of food, and dietaries. A normal course of four 
years leads to the degree of B A. 

TOLEDO—Toledo polytechnic school; instructor in 
domestic science, Miss Matilda G. Campbell. Se-v- 
ing, drawing, household science, dressmaking, mil- 
linery, clay modeling, wood-carving and art needle- 
work, in a three years’ course for girls, 

RHODE ISLAND 

PROVIDENCE—Providence cooking school, 46 
Dorrance street; Mrs Mira Russell Garrett, princip2l. 
Plain, advanced and fancy cookery, waitress dutics 
and cooking for invalids. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

ORANGEBURG—Claflin university will open in 
the fall, with a full course in domestic science. 

VIRGINIA 

HAMPTON—Normal and agricultural institute; 
principal of domestic science de»artment, Miss Ber- 
nette Bacheler. Sewing and cookery, a normal class 
in domestic economy. 

PORTO RICO 

SAN JUAN—Heye memorial school of domestic 
science; principal, Miss Helen Lawrence Rice. Laun- 
dry work, sewing, cookery and practical housework. 
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A Friend of Home Science 


A Letter and Portrait Furnished by Request 
of the Editor 


By Mrs J. ALFrep KimBerty, Neenah, Wis 


At the meeting of the National Household 
Economic association at Buffalo last fall I 
had a paper on the progress of public senti- 
ment in favor of domestic science in connec- 
tion with the public schools in Wisconsin and 
the possibility of founding a 
chair in domestic science in 
connection with Milwaukee- 
Downer college, Milwaukee, 
for the training of teachers 
for such work. It seemed a 
strange coincidence that the 
first person to greet me and 
to make inquiry concerning 
it should be the editor of 
Goop for I 
date my first active interest 
in domestic science to the in- 
formation I gained from 
the reading of that magazine 
many years ago. 

During my early married 
life the inefficiency of maids, 
the cares of housekeeping 
and a little growing family 
demanding constant atten- 
tion created a desire to do 
something toward the devel- 
opment and improvement of 
those who hold so much of 
household bliss or misery in 
their keeping, and at the 
same time do _ something 
helpful for housekeepers 
who are so dependent on the good or bad 
offices of those who minister in the house- 
hold. An early determination was formed in 
my mind to do what I could for the improve- 
ment of existing conditions. I watched eagerly 
for everything written on household eco- 
nomics. 

One day Mr Kimberly came home and placed 
in my hands two magazines, remarking that 
he thought I might find something helpful in 
them. And I did. They were sample copies 


> 
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MRS KIMBERLY 


= 

of Goop I became a_ sul- 
scriber, and for years that magazine was a 
welcome guest in our home. I learned from t 
of Mrs Hemingway’s work in Boston and fol- 
lowed the course of it with much interes'. 
Especially did her larger view of the extension 
of manual training to the needs of all, by ad- 
vocating that it be made a part of the public 
school training, appeal to me. Here I received 
my inspiration, and when the time was ripe 
became practically interested in a small way 
in creating sentiment in 
favor of manual training for 
our girls. 

An organization of women 
in our city wa. formed and a 
sewing school started, 
Through variations of dis- 
couragement and hope this 
was continued and later a 
cooking department was 
added. Under private lead- 
ership the work progressed 
until the time came when it 
became possible to make 
manual training, in a meas- 
ure, a part of the curriculum 
of the public schools. 

Since then I have become 
more and more convinced 
that the work cannot advance 
as rapidly as it should be- 
cause of the lack of specially 
prepared teachers. No nor- 
mal training for such posi 
tions can be found in the 
middle west. The distance. 
and consequently the ex- 
pense, of sending our girls 
east for training forced to 
the conclusion that some movement looking 
toward the addition of a domestic science de 
partment to one of our Wisconsin colleges mus! 
be started. This led me to offer to the women 
of Wisconsin a sum of money to constitute 2 
loan fund for the use of girls wishing to edu 
cate themselves for teachers of domestic sci 
ence. The sum is to be available, withou' 
interest, for girls who pass a satisfactory exam- 
ination, to be paid back to the fund out of their 
future earnings. This offer was made on con- 
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dition that the women of the state raise ten 
thousand dollars with which to endow a chair 
of domestic science in connection with Mil- 
waukee-Downer college, the only college in 
Wisconsin exclusively for young women. 

This proposition found warm endorsement 
among the clubwomen of the state at the late 
convention of the state federation in Madison. 
I have had the satisfaction of seeing the be- 
ginnings of the realization of my hopes in the 
addition of this department to the Milwaukee- 
Downer college; and the eagerness of young 
women to avail themselves of the opportuni- 
tics thus offered is sufficient warrant for the 
assurance that we have made no mistake. I 
look forward now with full confidence in the 
expansion of these beginnings until the ad- 
yance in culture in the practical things of life 
will so transform our educational methods 
that opportunity will be afforded for all girls 
and boys to prepare themselves to perform well 
the duties of the positions for which they are 
adapted, whether it be professional, mechanical, 
household, or any of the varied activities that 
appeal to the tastes of boys and girls as they 
mature and come face to face with the neces- 
sities and exigencies of life. 

That the prophecy of Superintendent Mc- 
Allister, formerly of our state, now of Phila- 
delphia, made some fifteen or twenty years 
ago—that manual training will be one of the 
greatest reforms of the nineteenth century— 
will meet its largest fulfillment in this our 
twentieth century, is our earnest expectation. 


What Is Oleomargarine? 


Oleomargarine, which we as a nation have 


been eating more freely than we knew, at. 


restaurants and hotels and in our homes, is 
made from neutral lard, oleo oil and linseed oil. 
In the best of “oleo,” the neutral lard is pure 
leaf lard from which the taste and the odor 
have been taken out, and oleo oil is a form of 
beef caul fat. Oleomargarine at its best is 
therefore a harmless substitute for butter. The 
temptation to utilize butchers’ scraps for the 
production of oleo oil is doubtless strong, at 
times, with manufacturers of the cheaper 
grades of oleomargarine, but the suspicion that 
this has been done has not, so far as we 
know, had complete verification. 

The clean and harmless character of good 
oleomargarine, and its comparatively low price, 
have been the ground of bitter attacks upon the 
recent action of congress in imposing a tax of 


ten cents per pound upon oleomargarine col- 
ored to resemble butter; attacks which ignore 
the moral question involved. A trade built up 
to enormous proportions upon the reputation 
of a product imitated, may be thankful for this 
easy introduction to the tables of a continent, 
and rest satisfied, and more than satisfied, with 
this demonstration of its success and harmless- 
ness as an imitation. Now let the lard butter 
stand on its own merits; the industry is no 
longer weak, nor is the product itself, if we 
may believe its recent advocates at Washing- 
ton, of a character to give the consumer the 
least anxiety. The moral sense of the Amer- 
ican people will not knowingly indorse the 
practice of substitution. 


Wanted, College Graduates 


At this moment there are three professions 
that are crying for trained women—certain 
places that want people very much, yet we can- 
not find the women for them, said Mrs Alice 
Freeman Palmer in a recent address at Boston 
university. Only a small proportion of the 
scientifically trained women take up medicine ; 
but there is another profession which ought to 
be sought by such women, and that is the pro- 
fession of trained nurse, which is practically 
a physician’s profession. In view of the great 
number of new hospitals which are being 
erected all over the country, there will be 
greater and greater demand for such trained 
women. This of itself is a great and beautiful 
opportunity—an opportunity with a far better 
salary than teaching yields. The demand for 
such work, especially for administrative power 
in women, is going to increase a thousandfold 
in this country. And to miss such an oppor- 
tunity would be a grave mistake. 

Then there is the science of home economics. 
It is a new profession, yet women are very 
much needed for it in our city life. Consider 
the number of institutions where scientific 
housekeeping is called for. The insane 
asylums especially need it. I know of salaries 
of fifteen hundred, eighteen hundred and two 
thousand dollars offered in connection with 
such positions. 


College Girl Achievements 


What college alumnae are doing in the line 
of home economics had an interesting illustra- 
tion in a recent exhibit in -Boston, under the 
auspices of the Collegiate Alumnae. There 


| 


was delicious bread made by a Cambridge 
bakery, whose proprietors are a South Caroli- 
nian and a Canadian, both college graduates. 
Miss Bertha Stevenson graduated from Con- 
verse college, South Carolina, and took a post- 
graduate course at Radcliffe. Her partner is 
a college girl from Toronto. There was an 
exhibition from a laundry in Brookline which 
is conducted by two graduates of Smith col- 
lege, the Misses White. There was hygienic 
clothing for babies, shown on large dolls, and 
designed by a college girl; there were house 
plans by an architect who graduated from 
college; and kindergarten exhibits by college 
women, etc, etc. 


Need of Good Boarding Houses 


By Jutta Davis CHANDLER 


We have Young Women’s Christian asso- 
ciation homes, the St Andrew’s Brotherhood 
for young men, and the D. O. Mills hotels in 
New York for working men; but who will 
band together for an improved kind of board- 
ing house for the great numbers of refined 
American women who now lose so much out 
of their lives because of the character of the 
boarding houses they can afford. Constantly 
changing negro servants rob them of much 
of value or compel them to keep everything 
under lock and key; careless door attendants 
cause them to miss friends’ messages or calls; 
often a cold parlor or illy served table makes 
it necessary to omit asking friends or relatives 
to come to see them; bathrooms which were 
put in for family use are quite inadequate 
when that house becomes a boarding house; 
and so on through a long list of evils. Who 
will work out this problem and organize for 
better things? 

Let the rooms be plain as the proverbial 
pikestaff, but clean and sunny, with simple 
metal beds and a movable rug on the floor; 
plenty of bathrooms, however tiny; a respon- 
sible person to receive money for bundles 
coming to the house “C O D”; a cheerful par- 
lor, clean entrance, and carefully kept kitchen 
and rear yards; no dogs permitted in the 
house, nor children allowed to play in the 
halls. Especially grateful would many be to 
know the milk supply was pure or that unfil- 
tcred and unboiled water was not offered them 
unawares if by any chance the filtered supply 
was short; for in many of our cities it is not 
safe to drink the city water. Also to know 
the vinegar was not made of acid, instead of 
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cider; in short, that intelligent care was given 
to the food and its preparation, that the plumb- 
ing was looked after, and mice and insects 
exterminated, gasoline not left about nor reck- 
lessly used, and the cellar whitewashed and 
kept dry. 


Our Camera Prizes 


As we announced last month, Goop Hovuse- 
KEEPING wants a complete list of all its read- 
ers who own cameras, large cameras and small. 
The list is not to be printed, but is to aid us in 
securing desired material for the magazine. 
Send if possible a sample of your work in plio- 
tography, along with your name and address 
and the size and make of your camera. /f you 
want the sample photograph returned, dou't 
forget to write your name and address on the 
back. Suggestions for photographic subjects 
which the sender thinks might be available for 
this magazine will be welcomed and will in- 
crease the chance of winning a prize. For the 
most complete and best reply to this call, in- 
cluding sample of photograph, a prize of five 
dollars will be awarded; for the next in order 
of merit, a two years’ subscription to Goon 
HouseEkeEePING; for the next eight in order of 
merit, an annual subscription each to. this 
magazine; for the next ten, six months’ sib- 
scription each to this magazine; twenty prizes 
in all. Entries must reach the Camera Editor 
not later than August 1, 1902. 


Mrs Seety’s Cook Book is a bulky volume 
best fitted for the study of the mistress of a 
large establishment where a number of servy- 
ants are maintained. It deals primarily with 
the duties of such employees, their uniform, 
the respective rights of mistress and servanits, 
and many details which are more English than 
American. The remainder of the chapters give 
many helpful hints about entertaining, house- 
keeping and cookery, all of which, although 
written for a family of large means, may prove 
suggestive to the more economical housewife. 
Macmillan; $2. 


CokE instead of coal in kindling a fire will 
give a hot oven much more quickly. Then coal 
must be put on to keep the fire, as the coke 
burns out quickly. Coke makes good fuel for 
summer use, because it will give heat for baking 
and die down as soon as it is no longer 
needed.—J. D. C. 
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The Servant’s Standpoint 


A Letter Addressed to One of Our Good 
Housekeeping Family 


[This letter is of unique interest. It is writ- 
ten by a domestic servant in response to a 
request to state her views concerning the diffi- 
culties of the servant problem and to suggest 
such reforms as seemed to her desirable. She 
was asked in particular to tell what she thinks 
about domestic science schools and servants’ 
unions. The writer has natural force of in- 
tellect, and notwithstanding little schooling, 
displays a philosophic grasp of her subject and 
rare power of analysis. Thus does she state 
with scientific exactness wisdom born not of 
books, but of everyday experience in doing 
housework. ] 

As to training and experience, I have had 
nothing except practical work. I did not take 
any training with a view to becoming a do- 
mestic servant. I do not think anyone ever 
does, which is one of the many things that 
affect the business. As to domestic science and 
training schools, I know positively nothing; 
they are absolutely Greek to me. I should 
think, however, that they might be helpful, at 
least in teaching skill. My experience has been 
limited, with but little exception, to houses 
where one girl is kept for general work, with 
occasional day help in case of emergency. 
Terre Haute is a city of not more than 50,000 
inhabitants, and I have never been in a larger 
place, which may have some weight in estimat- 
ing the value of my ideas. 

The working girl of this country is fast 
becoming, as the politicians say, “a large factor 
of our civilization,” and it is from these that 
the domestic help must come. These girls 
have all the American characteristics, one of 
which is to look about her for the best ad- 
vantages for herself. In looking over the 
many avenues of labor open to girls, she finds 
the most poorly reputed and ill-conditioned is 
the domestic work, and naturally leaves it for 
other lines of labor, which are usually the 
store, the office and the factory. The chief at- 
traction of these places is that the girl does 
not have to work on Sunday. Among my in- 
timate personal acquaintances I know eight 
girls who began as domestics and left the work 
for the factory on account of the Sunday ques- 
tion. Of these girls six were most desirable 
in every way; the seventh was not strong, and 
the eighth, though somewhat indifferent, could 
procure a situation whenever she asked for it, 
and keep it as long as she liked. A short time 
since I was walking with a factory friend on 
Sunday afternoon. My friend had been free 


for the day and I had been out since 2.30 in 
the afternoon. About 4 o’clock we were joined 
by another domestic, who, after the usual greet- 
ings, exclaimed, “I do wish had a place where 
I could get out on Sunday.” 

“Why not come to the factory?” asked the 
factory friend. 

“T have always been afraid I could not make 
a success of the factory work,” was the reply, 
“but I have applied for work in the laundry, 
and as soon as I am given a place I will go.” 
So there will go from the domestic service 
another very capable girl, one who earns five 
dollars per week, and she gave the reason her- 
self. 

Another grievance of the girl is the over- 
work, which is done to a shameful extent, for 
work planned and superintended by women in 
a country like this. I have a brother in the 
employ of a railroad company. His hours of 
work are carefully noted by a superintendent. 
If kept at his post over specified hours he is 
paid by the hour for overtime, and as soon as 
released is ordered home for rest and sleep. 
This is not done on account of any sentimental 
affection for my brother, but in order that he 
may not be incapacitated by overwork. Who 
ever heard of a thing like this, in the case of a 
hired girl? 

In regard to reforms, I have thought myself 
of the girls’ union, but would not approve of 
it. It would be impossible at present, as with 
the number of hours a girl is on duty she has 
no time to organize or perfect a union, and 
there would be few among us with the courage 
or ability to lead such a movement. And I 
would be skeptical in regard to its results. At 
best it would, it seems to me, lead to endless 
bickerings and strife and frequent readjust- 
ments, which would bring both hired girl and 
housewife into more contempt before the world 
than we already maintain. 

I do not offer my ideas as infallible, but my 
idea of reform would be first some legislation 
on the subject. This could give us stipulated 
hours of work out of the twenty-four. The 
lady could have the option of hours, when they 
should begin and close. A slight advance of 
wage for overtime would be a protection for us 
and inspire a more judicious planning of work 
by the housewife. And the girl wants at least 
a better Sunday. The fact of legislation would 
help the matter on its feet as a distinctive 
branch of labor and would bring the calling 
into better repute, which I think is necessary 
if you are ever to have a competent girl. 
Under present conditions there is no inceritive 
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whatever to inspire one te prepare for the 
business, or in any way acquire superior pro- 
ficiency. A girl goes into a factory and under 
the direction of a superintendent she sews, 
and sews, and rips, and sews again for days 
and perhaps weeks, because she wants to learn. 
In this work she can have stated hours of labor 
and have Sunday free and earn as good a liv- 
ing as in the house. Whenever a condition is 
offered in domestic work that will make it 
worth while to prepare for it, my belief is the 
girl will be there and she will work as hard to 
learn as she does at the sewing machine. 
Whether there are training schools or not, she 
will learn if she wants to. 

At a week-evening church service not long 
since I took my seat by the side of a lady 
superintendent of one of the departments of a 
large factory, and in answer to the usual per- 
sonal inquiry she said: “I am so tired; we 
took on two new girls the last few days and 
to-morrow will have another.” 

There were three new girls gone into one 
factory in one week, and a lady in the house 
adjoining where I work, with the help of her 
children, has cooked every meal in her house 
for six weeks. Yet she keeps two girls, when 
she can get them, and all this time has been 
looking everywhere for any kind of a girl she 
can get. 

If the girl had the setting of the fashion, the 
late evening dinner and the elaborate Sunday 
dinner would have to go. This may seem hor- 
rifying, but why so? More radical changes 
have been made in the affairs of men, and 
people have survived. The affairs of life are 
so arranged that there is time for people to 
eat and enjoy three meals a day. The heavy 
course meal could be made the midday meal 
and a meal requiring less time and service 
could be had in the evening. This would 
greatly lessen the late evening work for a girl, 
which is carried far beyond the time when the 
law releases a laboring man. And it seems to 
me the original idea of Sunday was not a day 
of feasting and working of maidservants. 
Forty years ago the planter in the south 
thought he could not do without his slaves and 
rose in arms against it, but was finally con- 
vinced that “he could, and to-day his sons and 
daughters are as happy as if an ebony attend- 
ant followed every footstep, and would blush 
to own a slave. But there is no use of writing 
more. What you housewives want is work— 
good, honest work—work that will bake good 
bread, cook good meals, sweep your carpets 
and scrub your floors, dust your furniture and 


wash your windows, keep your house clean and 
make your family comfortable. On the other 
hand, we girls want a chance to earn a living 
and be some sort of self-respecting creatures 
when our work is done. 


A READER SENDS US THIS SKETCH OF WHAT 
SHE DAILY EXPECTS TO FIND ON HER 
KITCHEN DOOR. THE MISTRESS’S PLACE, 
NORAH SAYS, IS OUTSIDE THE KITCHEN. 
PERHAPS SHE BEGAN WRONGLY WITH 
NORAH. 


Ir We Cou _p all be transported with Marion 
into the country where everything happens As 
It Might Be, we would find all our present 
domestic and social problems happily worked 
out—happy maidservants, satisfied mistresses, 
no saloons, factories with French mirrors and 
smoke condensers, and all the rest of it. And 
our kind host and hostess would go back many 
years and explain how it all came about. The 
author, Dr A. A. Whitfield, is a former well- 
known contributor to Goop HovuSEKEEPING. 
Price $1, in cloth, from the Editor Publishing 
Co of Cincinnati, O. 


Tue Gum found on the peach, plum and 
cherry tree, dissolved in vinegar, makes an 
excellent mucilage that will keep indefinitely, 
and that will mend anything for which glue is 
used.—Mrs M. Snyder. 
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Materialism Against the Family 


From a volume of short and characteristi- 
-Jly suggestive and thoughtful lectures by 
t y Dr Washington Gladden, fresh from the 

ss of Houghton, Mifflin & Co, we quote 

courtesy of the publishers, the following 
arnest words. They are taken from a lec- 
ure upon Social Evils. 

‘A large number of the young people of the 
nore cultivated classes seem to shrink more 
and more from family life, or at least to 
| fer, to later and later periods, the set- 
ing up of the home. The standards of 

cial decency and respectability are con- 
tantly rising; the amount of money sup- 

ed to be necessary to begin the married 

« increases decade by decade. Young men 

that they will not marry until they are 

- to support a wife in good style, and as 

wealth of the land increases and their 
eghbors live more and more luxuriously, 
phrase, ‘in good style,’ is constantly 
lergoing changes of meaning. Young 

«men become accustomed in their parental 
comes to a certain amount of comfort and of 
‘sure, and they do not relish the thought of 

sinning to live more plainly and more 

oriously in homes of their own. Thus an 

reasing number of young men and women 
decline or postpone marriage. It is true that 
the family life does require of both men and 
women the relinquishment of a certain amount 
of liberty, the assumption of new burdens, the 
incurring of pain and of privation and sacri- 
fice. The unwillingness to meet these demands 
is the prime cause of the diminution in the 
number of the marriages which the census 
reports to us and one of the inevitable conse- 
quences is the increase of social immorality. 
The condition of France, a prosperous and 
luxurious nation, where the number of mar- 
riages is lessening and the birth rate is 
decreasing, and social vice is assuming appall- 
ing dimensions, points out the path in which 
the nation must travel whose young men and 
women undervalue the family relation. 

“IT do not believe that there is any remedy 
for this social disease but the restoration of 
a more wholesome sentiment concerning this 
whole subject of family life. The morality of 
what we call our respectable classes needs ton- 
ing up all along this line. Many parents discour- 
age the marriage of their sons and daughters 
under conditions which would be far more 
favorable than those under which they them- 
selves set out in life bravely and happily. 


They are unwilling that their children should 
meet the responsibilities which they met and 
bear the burdens which they bore, and in 
meeting and bearing which they won their 
own manhood and womanhood. Many a 
father refuses his daughter to a young man 
whose circumstances and prosperity are far 
more favorable than were his when he was 
married; many a mother warns her son 
against alliance with a girl whose heart is as 
true and brave as hers was when she set up 
her own home. The father and mother, in 
their prosperity, have lost their sense of the 
value of character; they have come to put 
far too much emphasis on the mere accidents 
of life. For it is true not only of a man’s 
life, but of the life of a man and a woman 
together, that ‘it consisteth not in the abund- 
ance of the things that’ they possess. They 
can be happy and true and brave with but few 
things. To begin together as their parents 
began, to live simply and frugally, to face the 
problems of life without flinching, to exercise 
their wits together over a limited menage, 
what is this but the discipline in which all the 
best qualities of life are won? 

“The habitual thought of the entire com- 
munity upon this subject is largely perverted 
by the practical materialism which prevails. 
The sacred function of the family is dishon- 
ored when it is made subordinate to the de- 
mands of style and the claims of luxury and 
of leisure. It is a good for which right-minded 
human beings should be willing to pay in toil 
and sacrifice. No great good is obtainable at 
a lower price; and the refusal to accept mar- 
riage and parentage on these terms is a cow- 
ardly infidelity to the highest claims, which 
nature is sure to punish.” 


STERILIZATION A  FAILURE—The_ impossi- 
bility of rendering milk sterile or free from 
poison by means of high temperature is recog- 
nized by the Medical Record, following the 
discoveries of Dr Victor Vaughan of Ann 
Arbor, Mich. Heating will kill the colon 
germ, to which is attributed much of the fatal 
summer illness of infants, but it will not 
destroy the powerful poison produced by this 
germ. <A _ rigid supervision of cows and 
dairies, says the Medical Record, is the wisest 
procedure. 


Rinse your dishcloth in cold water after 
using, and it will remain free from any sour 
odor.—E. B. V. H. 
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A Chat with the Druggist 


“Would it surprise you to learn that women 
go shopping for drugs just as they do for other 
things?’ inquired the man of the pestle. 
“Well, they do. They go from one drug store 
to another to get the lowest price for putting 
up a prescription. It doesn’t seem to occur to 
them that there’s any difference in the quality of 
drugs and that price and quality are usually 
proportionate. A case in point occurred when 
I was head clerk in one of the best stores in 
the city. A woman asked my price for putting 
up a prescription. I told her. ‘Well, you 
can’t put it up!’ she snapped. ‘I always heard 
you were robbers here, and now I know it.’ 
‘See here,’ said I, ‘you are getting that stuff 
put up at a cut price drug store and for a 
dose you are taking three times what the pre- 
scription calls for.’ Of course she denied this 
with a great show of indignation and called 
us a few more pet names. Then I offered to 
put up half the prescription for nothing if she’d 
take the dose as the prescription réad. That 
being a real bargain, she jumped at it. Then 
she did just what I thought she’d do, and took 
the triple dose she'd been taking. She had to 
call in a doctor that night. No, it didn’t do 
her any harm, but it taught her the difference 
between the real thing and the bogus in drugs, 
and she doesn’t go shopping for her medicines 
any more. 

“T’ve seen quinine pills, so called, bottled 
and labeled and sold for less than I can buy 
the quinine for. Needless to say they con- 
tained no real quinine. Witch hazel is another 
thing the bargain stores do a big business in. 
There are three gradcs. The first is the best, of 
course, made from the bark of young, green 
shoots. Some of the o!d wood is used in the 
second grade, while the third grade is wholly 
from old wood, and there’s nothing to it but 
the smell. It’s all labeled witch hazel, and 
it’s all sold for witch hazel, and the shopper 
buys the cheapest and gets stuck. This low 
grade is sold by the barrel by the cut rate drug- 
gist. 

“These are just examples. I don’t know of 
any business in which adulteration is practiced 
more. Some drugs lose their properties with 
age. These are bought in job lots by the cut 
price men. The retail buyer gets what he asks 
for and usually what he pays for, but he doesn’t 
get what the doctor intended for him. If a 
man is in need of drugs he is in need of their 
peculiar properties in their full strength. He 
doesn’t get them unless he pays for them. The 
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average man has no means of knowing whether 
he is getting what he asks for or not. His only 
surety is the honor and reputation of a repuia- 
ble firm. He can’t go shopping. 

“Then there are people,” continued the 
speaker, “who run to a druggist every time 
anything ails them. They seem to think they 


can save a doctor’s bill. If a druggist isn't 
strictly honest, or is lacking in the proper sense 
of his responsibility, he can add to his bank 
account, but he can create no end of mischief 
indirectly. Here’s a case in point. A man 
came in here one day and wanted something 
for his little girl. He described the symptoms, 
‘Can’t give you anything,’ said I. ‘Why not? 
‘Because yours is a case for the doctor and not 
for me,’ said I. He got heated right away. 
‘Do you mean to say that you won't sell to 
me?’ ‘Bring me a prescription and I'll fill it, 
I replied. Then he grew uncomplimentary, 
declared that if I wouldn’t sell him he'd go to 
someone who would, and stormed out. | 
thought that closed the incident, but a week 
or so later he came in again, looking as if he 
had been in deep waters. ‘Do you remember 
me?’ was his first query. I nodded. ‘I want 
to apologize for my remarks the last time,’ said 
he, putting out his hand, man fashion. ‘I wish 
I'd taken your advice. I went down street and 
got something put up for that little girl of 
mine. It didn’t do her any good. I tried again, 
with no better result. Then I called in a doc- 
tor, but it was too late. We buried her yester- 
day. If I’d called a physician in the first place 
instead of depending on a druggist, she might 
be alive now.’ 

“Of course that is an exceptional case. If 
anyone has a cold and wants something for it, 
I'll put him up something. But when it’s a 
case for a ‘medic,’ I tell ’em so and refuse to 
give ’em anything without a prescription.” 


Stincs—One of the best homely remedies for 
the sting of a bee or wasp is a paste made of 
baking soda and water applied immediately. 
If the swelling and pain is very severe, apply 
a cool poultice made from white bread, chang- 
ing it as often as it grows hot and dry. 


In Maxtnc CHocoLaTe or cocoa, mix the 
sugar with the cocoa or grated chocolate, and 
pour on enough hot water to dissolve. Let it 
stand for a couple of hours before using, then 
add it to the hot milk. Let all boil two 
minutes, then to one quart pour in one tea- 
spoon of vanilla—E. G. H, 
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Honest Food Products 


The investigation of preserved meats by the 
chemistry division of the United States depart- 
ment of agriculture confirms the suspicion of 
many as to the honesty, if not the healthful- 
ness, of some brands of “flesh and fowl.” 
“The ordinary patties,” says the report, “are 
admitted by their manufacturers to consist 
largely of pork, and in the absence of official 
standards to guide us it would seem wise to 
place them in the same class as sausages, 
where all that is expected is that only sound, 
wholesome meat shall be employed.” The 
canned beef samples examined by the depart- 
ment were found commendably free from pre- 
servatives. There has been progress in canned 
goods, as regards freedom from deleterious 
drugs; now let us have common honesty as 
to the materials, in conformity with the labels. 

The illegal coloring of food products in Min- 
nesota is to be stopped, if possible, by Dairy 
Commissioner McConnell. There is a move- 
ment in Wisconsin, in which many retail gro- 
cers are interested, in behalf of a pure food 
law which shail compel the complete and 
truthful labeling of every package sold. The 
California state board of health and many 
grocers have been discussing the need of pure 
food regulations, to consist of a standard to 
which food products must conform in order to 
be entitled to “pure food” labels. The pure 
food law of the state of Washington has re- 
cently been declared constitutional by the su- 
preme court. 

The American Grocer reports a growing 
sentiment in the trade against the custom of 
some manufacturers of canned vegetables of 
using chemical agents to color, bleach and pre- 
serve their products. Some of the heaviest 
buyers of canned goods now stipulate that sac- 
charine shall never be used in place of sugar, 
likewise no bleaching preparation. 

“Think of the infants starved on debased 
food and drink,” said Rev D. M. Wilson of 
Quincy, Mass, in a recent sermon on food 
adulteration. “A New York judge, condemn- 
ing a man guilty of such debasement, declared 
he ought morally to be tried for murder, and 
expressed his regret that he could only impose 
upon him the highest fine for adulteration. 
How many children are attacked with deadly 
colds in consequence of wearing pasteboard 
shoes, which, as soon as wet, are no protection 
at all against the frozen ground and the melt- 
ing snows! And se we might go on to speak 
of the injurious effects of lime and alum, and all 
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sorts of things in the cheaper grades of foods. 
It is, however, a matter of notoriety. We have 
become quite accustomed to the practice, so 
accustomed, indeed, that we almost tolerate it.” 


The Fly 


The Fly has got his feet wet in the pail. 
What will he do now? He will has-ten into 
the House and find a plate of Food. Will the 
Fly wipe his feet before he steps upon the 
Food? No, little children. Is the Fly afraid 
of germs? Oh, no; he goes where he can get 
germs of Dis-ease and takes them to our 
Food. Let us catch the Fly soon, and keep 
him off our Food. 


WS |] Ag 


THE destruction of mosquitoes, as conducted 
with marked success by the United States war 
department in Cuba, is outlined as follows in a 
government bulletin: ‘Mosquitoes do not 
travel far; they generally breed on the prem- 
ises which they infest and only fly to the imme- 
diately surrounding houses. They lay their 
eggs in pools, tanks, tubs, water barrels, 
cesspools and sewers, and within one to three 
days these eggs hatch into larvae or wigglers 
which, within one to two weeks, become full 
fledged mosquitoes; hence the necessity of 
emptying and removing all useless receptacles 
in which water may collect, to fill up holes and 
ditches and to cover with board or wire screen 
all needful tanks and water barrels. A thin 
film of petroleum poured on the surface of the 
water will also prevent mosquitoes from laying 
eggs and destroy all larvae already hatched.” 
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A Child Cured of Fear 


By F. B.C. 


I contend that no child should be naughty 
or even cross, if well, with perhaps the occa- 
sional exceptions which establish every rule. 
A child should not know what fear is, though 
he should be taught caution. A child will 
never be afraid of the dark unless at some 
time he has been taught to be so. 

One day while walking with my six-years- 
old boy and four-years-old girl we saw a snake 
in our path. My little boy uttered a scream 
of terror, while my little girl would have 
picked it up and fondled it. It transpired 
that the boy had been told a horrible (to him) 
story of snakes by a servant, while the little 
girl had never been told that it would be well 
not to pet snakes and certain animals till she 
was sure they would not harm her. 

Once when my little girl had wandered 
some distance from me she came back scream- 
ing with fright and crying “Policeman!” 
“Policeman!” I was astonished and chagrined, 
but found that only the day previous she had 
heard a parent threatening to call a policeman 
to arrest her naughty playmate. Opportunity 
helped me in this instance to eradicate the 
fear. We were at the depot waiting the arri- 
val of friends. A policeman had found a lost 
child. He called up the headquarters by tele- 
phone and told them of the little wanderer 
and asked someone to come for him. While 
waiting, the policeman led the little fellow 
around by the hand, gave him a piece of candy, 
told him of the nice ride he was going to 
have and warded off all thoughts of fright at 
his strange situation. My little girl was deeply 
impressed with it all. In about five minutes a 
policeman drove up, in a buggy, not a patrol 
wagon, took the little fellow kindly in his 
arms, told him he was going to take him to 
his mamma, and drove off. I talked with the 
station officer for a moment, asked him to 
shake hands with my little girl, purposely left 
her with him a moment, and she was actually 
sorry to leave him. She now thinks police- 
men her particular friends and is always happy 
when one comes in sight. 

One night she was taken with croup and 
the hastily summoned doctor came about mid- 
night. She was so frightened she would not 
look at him or let him touch her. It was 
essential that he should put his ear to her 
body. She would not have it and begged us 
to send him away. I finally prevailed upon 
her to take some medicine which quieted her 


and the patient doctor finally got near enough 
for a minute to properly prescribe. The next 
day she was better and with some playmates 
and her dolls we played doctor. When she 
in turn played the doctor’s part she enacted 
the scene of the previous night. Her fear of 
the doctor fled. It had come from some s‘ory 
or hearsay. It was banished by comz1.ion 
sense. I purposely asked the doctor to tea 
one night and now he is as good a frienc as 
the policeman. 

See to it, above all things, that the child is 
not afraid of papa or mamma. Do not cver 
“chase” a child previous to punishment. N¢ ver 
strike a child for any reason or under any 
circumstances. If punishment must be resort- 
ed to, perform it deliberately and let the child 
know why it is being punished. I find the 
following plan very successful: If I am not 
obeyed I take my little boy or girl in my 
arms and slowly go up stairs, talking all the 
way of the act and wondering how I can cure 
it. Of course I am told that it won’t happen 
again and “I’m sorry, papa,” but I take the 
child to her room and lay her on her bed and 
tell her to think it all over and I will return 
soon. She hears no laughing at the table or 
her playmates at play. When I go to her 
she has thought it all over and of course prom- 
ises “never to do it again.” But she is not 
an angel yet (thank God!) and another occa- 
sion for punishment comes. This time it 
must be more severe or longer. Perhaps I ask 
the child to choose between two or three 
methods. Of course the mildest will be chosen, 
but the child begins to realize that next time 
it will be more severe, and she knows wily. 

Ask her to put herself in your place. This 
is a splendid practice. Do it often. The child 
will then fully realize and appreciate the rea- 
son for punishments and rewards. Do not 
make any promises that you do not keep, nor 
any threats that are not carried out. Do not 
“jaw” or “nag” or “holler” at a child. When 
it is necessary to be stern make it count, 
because of its very infrequency. Do not ever 
exhibit anger or ill disposition at or before 
your child. If you cannot control yourself 
how can you expect it of your child? There 
is no reason why a child should have a bad 
temper or angry outbreaks. 

If love, generosity, amiability, gentleness 
and geniality are not inherited, they are all 
easily acquired by example. The five-years- 
old who is so delighted to put on her mam- 
ma’s long skirt is just as delighted to help 
pour the tea, dust and do and be like mamma. 
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The Penny Wedding 


And the Direful Catastrophe Which Befell the 


Bride 
By E. M. 


Thirty years ago, in the north of Scotland, 
the popular young couple who started off in 
married life after a “penny wedding” some- 
times found their little nest very comfortably 
feathered by the presents, which, as the name 
implies, came in the shape of coin of the 
realm. Wedding presents were unheard of 
then, the only thing corresponding to them 
being the “plenishing,” the mother’s gift, gen- 
erally a kistful of blankets and homespun linen. 
If invitations went out for a penny wedding 
it meant a coin from every guest. Some rela- 
tive sat by the door and took up the collection 
with a fine commercial feeling, breaking away 
from his post occasionally in eager delight to 
inform the bride of some rare windfall, a coin 
heavy as a half crown, or rarer still, a gold 
half sovereign. The usual “drop,” as it was 
called, however, was “‘saxpence” or a “shel- 
lin.’ The company generally received its 
money’s worth in a hearty supper and a barn 
dance, with a splendid “topping off” of toddy, 
when it could be afforded. 

I have the liveliest recollection of a “penny 
wedding” when I was a child. The bride was 
a buxom young giantess who weighed nearly 
three hundred. She had been a faithful serv- 
ant to my grandmother for years, so when the 
wedding day drew near the old lady gave her 
consent to a penny wedding being given in the 
barn. There was a great table laden with 
substantial dainties: oat cakes, scones, a few 
boiled hams, a monster smoking haggis, brose, 
sowans, and home-brewed ale. The company 
ate lustily, then to the skirling of a bagpiper, 
who sat perched high in the dusk of the hay- 
mow, the dance began, reels and strathspeys 
and awkward polkas. When the Scotch dance 
they throw their whole soul into it. The bride 
did, and she grew crimson as the ribbons that 
trimmed her white muslin gown. There was a 
weak spot on the barn floor, her feet found it, 
and the rotted wood gave way widely enough 
to swallow the ponderous bride and the groom. 
He was a “wee bit of a man,” so she dragged 
him along. When brought back to view they 
were a woful sight; the bridal wardrobe had 
wallowed in the muck hole, which in these 
unsanitary days so often took the place of a 
barn cellar. The funniest thing about it, to 
my childish fancy—even funnier than the be- 
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draggled bride and groom—was the fact that 
my grandmother did not look upon the acci- 
dent as funny. Her wrath was great; never 
again would she allow her barn used for a 
penny wedding; it cost too much to mend a 
broken floor. 


Book Talk 


Earl’s Housekeeper’s Ledger is an excel- 
lently planned blank book for the simple keep- 
ing of household accounts. It is so arranged 
with an apportionment of well indexed pages 
that even the woman with a small knowledge 
of arithmetic may know exactly each week 
how she stands, as to income and disburse- 
ment of money. Regularly and carefully used, 
it would conduce to economy, better house- 
keeping and the getting the most from one’s 
income. Published by John C. Earl, accountant 
for the Christian Herald, 92 Bible house, New 
York. Price $1, or $1.16 by mail. 


A new edition of Ellen H. Richards’s 
The Cost of Living gives in nine chapters a 
good deal of very plain advice as to how living, 
on various incomes, may be vastly simplified 
both as to labor and cost. She hints at a 
housekeeping trust, which in the future may 
ease the burden of income earner and house- 
keeper, but until that millenium arrives she 
applies her knowledge gained by wide research 
to bettering present conditions. She teaches 
how an income may be most sensibly divided, 
how the best food, shelter and everyday neces- 
sities may be obtained for the least cost; 
indeed, how to do the best with one’s share of 
wordly goods. John Wiley & Sons, New 
York; $1. 


The new novel by Charles Major, the author 
of When Knighthood Was in Flower, is, lke 
its predecessor, an historical romance, the 
scene laid in England, but it by no means 
equals the other in quality. Howard Chandler 
Christy’s drawings will satisfy the “young per- 
son.” Macmillan; $1.50. 


Dim Writinc, effaced by age, may be re- 
stored by the application of a solution of prus 
siate of potash in water. Wash the paper with 
a small hair brush (not a hairbrush), and the 
writing will appear, if the paper itself has not 
been destroyed.—B. P. 
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Simplicity in Menus 


By Jessie MANNING 


“I do wish,” said a bright young wife a few 
days ago, in my hearing, “the daily papers 
and magazines would publish a few menus for 
people in moderate circumstances, who have 
but one maid of all work, whose time is so 
occupied that the meals must be simplified for 
her sake, as well as to meet the weekly allow- 
ance. I would wager,” continued the little 
lady, warming up to the subject, “that nine- 
tenths of families whose incomes range from 
$1200 to $2000 per annum find it impossible to 
serve the courses given in the simplest bills of 
fare printed. Not because of expense, as econo- 
mists have reduced it to a science, but for want 
of time to prepare the individual dishes. 

“Every housekeeper who employs a maid for 
general housework realizes the difficulty of 
combining a good cook and a perfect waitress. 
Common sense alone tells her, had she pre- 
pared the dinner herself, the warm flushed face, 
although patrician, would hardly be present- 
able in the dining room. Consequently, under 
such circumstances, the daily menu must be re- 
duced in order that the services required from 
one pair of hands in two respective positions 
may be acceptable. 

“It is far preferable to have fewer courses 
with good service than to have many courses 
with no service. The finest cooked meal is 
completely ruined by first one member of the 
family jumping up for the mustard, while 
another upsets the cream jug in his frantic 
endeavor to make a home run for the salt. 
In the meantime Edith and Paul are eating 
their soup at a snail’s pace, knowing whoever 
reaches the goal first will be cailed upon to 
do the little stunt of changing the plates. 

“It is absolutely necessary, then, for the 
majority of families so situated to curtail the 
number of courses for dinner, if they wish the 
attendance of the maid, who is a combination 
of cook and waitress, in the dining room at 
meal hours. 

“TI would also be willing to wager that many 
families whose incomes exceed $2000 and who 
employ the one girl for general work limit 
their dinner, when without guests, to a meat 
course, a salad and dessert, in consideration 
(if dinner is served at half after 6) for the 
waitress who changes her apron and becomes 
the cook. 

“There are very few women in America who 
have not washed dishes at some period of their 


lifetime, and every one of these women knows 
the soup course entails the washing of the 
tureen, six or eight soup plates and spoons, to 
say nothing of the awful soup kettle. This 
is not only a fact but a truth which goes to 
show how every course increases the labor of 
the maid of all work. Not that the family 
should go soupless, but that the compilers of 
menus will take into consideration that there 
are many millions of people who keep but the 
one servant, and while it is not possible to eat 
soup without plates and spoons, many give up 
this course owing to the extra work it requires 
to make and serve it. 

““*A& jack of all trades, master of none,’ is 
more often true than not, but I know from ex- 
perience that a maid of all work in a small 
family can cook and serve a dinner to the 
satisfaction of the most fastidious, providing 
the individual dishes do not require constant 
stirring in the double boiler, an hour to cool, 
with a sauce that loses its flavor if left stand- 
ing five minutes. 

“Now, as the majority of those for whom 
the daily menu is written never read it, em- 
ploying competent cooks to prepare their 
course dinners and natty waitresses to serve 
the same, would it not be as well to help the 
mistress in her humble home vary the simple 
everyday meat course, salad and dessert for 
the family dinner and help the maid by simpli- 
fying their preparation?” 


As THE Hartley House settlement domestic 
science department grew in size and good 
work the need was felt for a cook book which 
would cater to limited incomes. Miss Ella A. 
Pierce undertook to fill the demand, and the 
result was the Hartley House Cook Book, 
which already is carrying a knowledge of 
economy and the best living possible on small 
means into homes outside settlement environs. 
Miss Pierce has done ‘ther work excellently, 
beginning with the very rudiments of house- 
keeping, teaching how to market to the best 
advantage, how to cook well and make the 
most of every left-over. The recipes are ex- 
cellent, concise and clearly explained. Len- 
tilhon & Co, New York; 60 cents. 


Lemons—The best way I find to keep 
lemons fresh is to seal them away in a tightly 
covered jar or pail. Some housewives adyo- 
cate putting them in water, but I have found 
the lemons soak and spoil after a week or two 
of this treatment. 
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“All on a Summer’s Day” 


CANDIED CHERRIES make a pretty garniture 
for many desserts, or a delicious confection 
served by themselves. They are not difficult to 
prepare, if one carefully follows directions. 
Boil together one cup of drained and pitted 
cherries, one cup of granulated sugar and half 
a cup of water until the syrup spins a hair, not 
a second longer. Handle with candy tongs 
and roll rapidly in granulated sugar. Set away 
on a broad platter to cool.—Ruth Hall. 


Apricot Wuirp—Beat the whites of four 
eggs with half a cup of granulated sugar to a 
stiff froth. Stir into this half a pound of 
stewed apricots or peaches free from juice, 
and bake in a quick oven for thirty minutes. 
Serve hot with sweetened cream flavored with 
sherry.—A. Abresch. 


Rice, Miss Gay, ought never to be cooked 
to a mush. First buy good rice, not the sort 
which looks as if it had been put through a 
meat chopper; next learn how to cook it. 
According to the age of rice it will absorb more 
or less water. Buy five or ten pounds at once 
and after cooking it once you will discover 
how much time is required for cooking it and 
how much water. An excellent method is to 
steam it. Put one cup of well washed rice in 
the upper part of a double boiler and pour in 
three cups of boiling water, add one level tea- 
spoon of salt. Set it over the fire and allow 
it to boil furiously for five minutes, then set 
into the lower half of the boiler and let it 
steam till each grain is snowy white, dry and 
separate. 


CrEAM Starins—Grease the outside and the 
edges of the mouth of the cream pitcher with 
butter and there will be no more cream stains 
in the tablecloth. This suggestion is particu- 
larly valuable to the hostess who serves re- 
freshments at small tables laid with handsome 
lunch cloths. Often it is impossible to remove 
the stain without ruining the coloring of an 
embroidered cloth—N. D. M. 


A BirtHpAy PRESENT of a bookshelf filled 
with books for a nine-years-old girl is a cap- 
ital idea, Mrs Mead, but the twelve books to 
select is not an easy question to answer. It 
would be a good plan to choose a few just a 
trifle older than she would care for now; year 
by year she would have a new one to enjoy. 
The following list includes more older favor- 
ites than newer ones, but they are always new 


and delightful for the child who has not read 
them: Timothy's Quest, and Polly Oliver’s 
Problem, by Kate Douglas Wiggin; Sara 
Crewe, by Frances Hodgson Burnett; Hans 
Andersen's Fairy Tales; At the Back of the 
North Wind, by George MacDonald; Alice in 
Wonderland; Lady Jane, by Mrs C. V. Jami- 
son; Little Women, by Louisa May Alcott; 
Water Babies, by Charles Kingsley ; The Tales 
of a Grandfather, by Sir Walter Scott; the 
Jungle Books, by Rudyard Kipling; Tangle- 
wood Tales, by Nathaniel Hawthorne, and 
Leslie Goldthwaite, by Mrs A. D. T. Whitney. 


A HEADACHE caused by exposure to the hot 
sun or exhaustion can sometimes be cured in 
half an hour or sooner by the simple remedy of 
hot water; not lukewarm water, but as hot as 
the flesh will endure. Take off the waist, 
loosen the clothing, knot the hair out of the 
way and hold the head over a basin of hot, 
steaming water. Take a large sponge and lift 
it soaking to the back of the neck. It will 
be more effectually accomplished if you can 
get someone to do it for you. Sponge back 
of the ears, the back of the neck and the 
base of the brain. Continue this treatment 
till the nerves seem to relax and the agony 
gradually passes away. Hot water will often 
give help in attack of erysipelas. 


For StinGs of ants, wasps, nettles, etc, paint 
immediately or as soon as possible the flesh 
where stung with tincture of iodine, repeating 
the application as soon as the first coat is dry 
if the stings are very severe. It will kill the 
poison and give almost instant relief—Mary 
Dean. 


Raw Meat can be kept fresh several days 
during the hottest weather by putting it into an 
earthenware bowl, covering it with nearly boil- 
ing water, and over this pouring enough oil 
to cover the entire surface of the water. The 
oil will float upon the heavier water and form 
a hermetical covering, which excludes the air 
and acts as a preservative. Where ice is not 
obtainable at short notice, this will prove a 
most valuable safeguard.—Annie Bruce. 


Hor Atum Water is an effective insect 
destroyer. Put five cents’ worth of alum in a 
quart of hot water and boil till dissolved. 
Apply the hot solution with a brush to all crev- 
ices, bedsteads, closets, etc, where insects are 
found. Ants, bedbugs and cockroaches are 
killed by it, and it has the merit of being non- 
poisonous.—M. T. C. 


2289—Anna frock. Sizes 8, 10 and 
12 years. To be developed in any light 
weight summer material ; lawn, challie 
or organdie. Front tucked and trimmed 
with insertion, which is carried into the 


skirt a few inches, Five to seven yards - 


of goods required, according to the 
amount of tucking. 


2335—Beulah frock. Sizes for 6, 8 
and 1o years. Requires five yards of 
3o-inch material. 


2288—Olive frock. Sizes for 2, 4 
and 6 years. May be made in one piece, 
or with a guimpe. Any light weight 
goods. Three yards of goods, one yard 
wide, required for a garment medium 
size and the tucking. 


Good 


Housekeeping 


Patterns 


These pretty patterns for 
children can be furnished 
at the low price of 10 cents 
each. Do not forget in 
ordering to specify the 
number of the design and 
the size wanted. Address 
Pattern Department, Goop 


HOUSEKEEPING, Spring- 


field, Mass. 


2213—Wiggin frock. Sizes for 
4and6 years. Any dainty summer 
goods may be used. 


2333 — Alvena frock. Sizes 6,8 
and 10 years, Requires five yards 
of 30-inch material. 


2310—Craig frock. Sizes for2 
and 4 years. In any light or me- 
dium weight material suitable for a 
child. 
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BOUQUETS 


Bouquets 


THE BEST OF THE KIND 
Your book is the best of the kind I ever saw, 
and every member of my family enjoys and, to 
some extent, profits by it. 
J. W. Fietcuer, Elizabethton, Tenn. 


could not do without Goop HousEKEEPING. 
s well worth its price without your kind 
| generous offer of pictures. 
Mrs Joun L. Eserty, Elkins, W Va. 


THE BEST GIFT 

oop HOUSEKEEPING, since its introduction 

yur home, has met with the most cordial 
“come, as it is brimful of new ideas and 
sible household helps which make it one of 

most charming magazines published in the 

sent day. It came as a Christmas reminder, 
vd of all gifts this I value the most. 

Mrs J. R. West, San Antonio, Tex. 


THE HOUSEKEEPER’S FRIEND 
‘his magazine may be rightly styled “the 
sekeeper’s friend,’ as each month it pre- 
ts a wealth of matter for her instruction and 
dance. Kennebec Journal. 


A FRIEND 
| shall always be glad to speak a good word 
for Goop HoUSEKEEPING, he magazine de- 
serves the large subscription which it enjoys, 
and it improves each month. 
Mrs Rosert A. Porter, Bristol, Ct. 


MUCH PLEASED 
We are much pleased with Goop HouseKEEP- 
ING, and hope to continue in its list of sub- 
scribers. 


Miss S. A. Ripenour, Pataskala, O. 


ITS BROADNESS 
I like Goop HovusEKEEPING because of its 
broadness, its far-reaching interests. There is 
something in it worth while for every member 
of the family. Mrs Emma P. EwIne, 
Teacher of Cookery and Household Economics. 


The magazine is most helpful in the house- 
hold, and to mothers in the care of their chil- 
dren as well. 

Ciara P. Brown, Great Barrington, Mass. 


ONE OF THE BEST 
| have taken pleasure in speaking well of the 
magazine, because I really think it one of the 
best published. 
Mrs Kate Woopwarp 
Waterbury, Ct. 


A HIGHER AND WIDER INTEREST 


A magazine devoted to the subject of house- 
keeping might be one of several things. It 
might be a collection of mere recipes and ad- 
vice on everyday affairs; or it might also take 
cognizance of all the matters, high as well as 
low, that enter into the life of a cultivated 


American family. The monthly magazine 
called Goop HousekeePinc (published at 
Springfield, Mass) has this wider and higher 
interest. “It enables the entire household, old 
or young, of both sexes, to unite work-saving 
and care-relief, with inspiring deeds, fascinat- 
ing pleasure and good health.” 
The Buffalo Express. 


A HOMELIKE ATMOSPHERE 

Either by accident or design the April num- 
ber is superior to any of its predecessors. 
There is an elusive charm, a homelike atmos- 
phere about it, lacking in other periodicals. It 
is an established favorite in our home and has 
come to stay. 

Miss Lorratne LEE, 
2154 St James Avenue, 
Cincinnati, O. 


A HOME UNIVERSITY 
Goop HousEKEEPING has just been sent to 
me by a friend, who wrote “she knew I would 
enjoy the magazine and find it profitable.” 
After reading several numbers I felt that I had 
been deprived of so much in not having had 
this home go 
N. L. C., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


The magazine is splendid. 
James M. Lyon, 
66 Hartford St, Roxbury, Mass. 


UP-TO-DATE 

Goop HousEKEEPING has grown steadily in 
interest and general enterprise the past few 
months. It is thoroughly up-to-date in dis- 
cussions of household economics. It is credit- 
ably illustrated with frequent surprises in the 
way of covers, and the regular departments 
are well edited. The recent “College woman’s 
number” was a notable one. The May issue 
has plenty of seasonable matter, including 
hints on the use of a gas stove. 

The Congregationalist, Boston. 


NO SUPERIOR 
Goop HousekEEPING is a proof that we need 
not go far afield to find the best in literature 
devoted to home and domestic science. It has 
no superior in its special field, and has steadily 
improved under its present management. 
The Herald, Warren, Mass. 


ORIGINAL 
is always filled with 
original ideas. 
The Chronotype, Westboro, Mass. 


BETTER AND BETTER 
Goop HovuSsEKEEPING gets better with each 
number. The limits of its influence cannot be 
estimated. 
G. M. Humpnureys, Alexandria, Va. 


Every new issue of this magazine contains 
something novel, causing its popularity to in- 
crease steadily and rapidly. 

The American, Waterbury, Ct. 
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Bureau of Information 


Household Topics 
Answered 


Sirk Srocxtnes should be washed and rinsed in 
lukewarm water, then laid smooth between towels and 
left there till dry. 

Ometet—In making an omelet for two, use what 
is called an individual omelet pan. Two eggs will 
make all you can cook in it and the omelet will be 
much lighter and more delicate than if cooked thinly 
in a large pan. ; 

Tue Fruit Juice left from canned fruit of an 
sort may be deliciously utilized in many ways. t 
can form the flavoring and part of the sweetening 
for sherbets or jellies, it makes nice pudding sauces, 
and with a little more sugar is a delicious syrup to 
go with pancakes, 

J. R. will have no difficulty in scalding milk if she 
uses a double boiler. When milk seems just on the edge 
of souring, one may often save it by adding just a 
pinch of soda before scalding it. 

Tue Brus used for buttering molds and tins for 
cakes or puddings is a stiff bristle brush such as 
painters use. It is about an inch and a half wide. 
A good one costs about twenty-five cents and will 
last a long time. Be careful to watch that the hairs 
do not come out, and keep it clean, washing and dry- 
“| after it has been used. 

JEGETABLE Cotors—There are a number of safe 
vegetable colorings on the market—green, red, crim- 
son, yellow, violet and orange; all of which can be 
used in cooking. They come in tiny glass jars and 
cost ten cents. In the ordinary household one jar 
will last for years, 

Tue THICKENING Quatities of flour, cornstarch 
and arrowroot are Me | different. One tablespoon of 
arrowroot will give the same thickening proportion 
as two tablespoons of cornstarch or three of flour. 

Rice AnD Macaroni—The reason why rice and 
macaroni are not a necessary accompaniment to 
meat when potatoes are served, is because starch is 
the chief constituent of rice and macaroni, which is 
also found in large proportion in potatoes. : 

Liguin Ammonia will take sewing machine oil 
stains from linen, but you must use it before the 
garment goes to the wash. Soap and hot water set 
such a stain, and it is hard work to remove it after 
it has been through the laundry. 

Fioors—In the March number of Goop HovseKkeep- 
ING, 1902, Mrs G. M. F. will find a comprehensive 
article on the home treatment of a floor with wide 
cracks and bad spots. It answers all her questions. 

ReEFriGerator—The best place in which to stand 
a refrigerator, if Mrs Bentley has not a space built 
especially for it, is in the pantry or kitchen. 
year’s exposure on an outside porch will almost ruin 
a refrigerator, while in the summer the waste of ice 
is extraordinary with the sun beating on the easily- 
heated wood. The refrigerator ought never to stand 
in a cellar. Cellar air is damp and as it is the onl 
air that can circulate through the refrigerator, it will 
ruin food instead of keeping it. Even the heat from 
a kitchen stove is preferable to the rain and sun of 
outdoors and the cellar damp. 

A List of woman’s exchanges in all parts of the 
country was pubushed in the January, May, August, 
September, October, November and December num- 
bers of for 1901. 

Tue Younc Woman’s Curist1an Assoctation of 
Boston conducts an excellent training school where 
girls after a six months’ course are awarded diplomas 
in all departments of domestic work. 

An Oven THERMOMETER can be purchased from any 
stove dealer. It is entirely different from the com- 
mon thermometer. 

Breap Frour—Mrs J. can use bread flour for almost 
any dish in which pastry flour is called for. Leave out 
two tablespoons from one cup of bread flour when 
pastry flour is required. 

Home Hanptworxk—City stores very seldom pur- 
chase hand work in the way of sewing, crocheting, etc, 
from private individuals. The best place to send your 
work is to a woman’s exchange, that is, if you cannot 
obtain private orders in your own vicinity. In an 
exchange you are provided with what is called a 
consignor’s ticket, for which you can enter any work 
classed as salable by the exchange. This ticket costs 
anywhere from one to three do one dollar being 


Questions on Briefly 


the usual charge. The work is well cared for, sold 
at a discount of probably 10 per cent, and the money 
is paid to the consignor, usually once a month. ‘The 
exchanges in your vicinity are located at Boston, | all 
River, Holyoke and Haverhill in Massachusetts, «nd 
in Connecticut at Hartford, New Haven and Bric xe- 
port, 

In tHE Marcu Issve of Goop Hovusekeepine N. 
A. Smith will find a directory of the cooking schools 
of Brooklyn and New York city. 

Corn Rettso—Can some southern reader furnish 
a recipe requested by Emily Ziegler for old Virginia 
corn relish, a pickle or relish made from corn? 

Tors or Jars which have become crusted with the 
white substance so often found when fruit has /er- 
mented, may be cleansed by slow boiling in strong 
soda water, Mrs Seashore. - 

Tue Young Woman’s Christian Association train- 
ing school for domestics at 52 Berkeley street, J'os- 
ton, provides on application girls trained in all 
branches of housework. 

Craret Stains will disappear from a tablecloth al- 
most immediately if a little salt is sprinkled upon 
them at once. 

Russtan TEA is not any special brand; it is tea to 
which slices of lemon are added for a delicate flavor- 
ing instead of cream. It may be drunk either hot 
or iced. 

Bananas may be bought by the stalk if a large quan- 
tity of them is desired. A stalk of fruit not too highly 
ripened will keep a week or two if in the right place. 
It ought to be hung from a hook in the ceiling in a 
cool room or pantry. In using them pick off the ripest 
bananas each time, leaving the greener ones until 
the end, 

Strver—Mrs F. A. Halsey, the article for which 
= inquire could be probably obtained at any large 
ouse in your city dealing in silverware. 

Women’s Excuances—There is no federation of 
women’s exchanges; the inquirer has the right to 
start an exchange anywhere, on obtaining a number 
of consignors and having work enough to make a 
suitable display. The requisites to success are accept- 
ing nothing but first-class work, displaying it to the 


best advantage, bringing it judicious adver- 
i 


tising to the notice of the public, and conducting the 
exchange on strictly business principles. 

Edith R. Kneen and others should submit their 
work to women’s exchanges, which are to be found in 
all sections of the country. There are few firms 
which deal in women’s work as done by individual 
effort, while the exchanges cater wholly to buyers and 
sellers of just this class. 

Winpvow SHapes—When it is not possible to find a 
house already curtained, and if the shades you now 
own cannot be cut over to good advantage, use heavy 
enough curtains hung on a pole or a rod to draw 
across the window at night or when you wish to shut 
out the light. These curtains may be used again at 
windows of any size, and if desired, inner curtains of 
some white, thin meshed stuff may be draped near- 
est the window. 

JavELLe Water is not a patented mixture which can 
be purchased in a store. It is an old-fashioned name, 
for a homemade cleanser. The following recipe 
will provide enough to last an ordinary household for 
a year: Mix in an earthen jar or a | Me bottle one 

ound of salsoda, five cents’ worth of chloride of 
ime and two quarts of soft water. This liquid will 
remove stains made by grass, tea, coffee and fruit. 

Lapy’s Matp—We know of no school where lessons 

are given on the duties of a lady’s maid. There are 
a certain number of “must-haves” for such a_posi- 
tion: good health, a large share of tact, a fairly good 
education, scrupulous neatness and a knowledge of 
sewing, hairdressing and fine laundry work. Such 
positions are only to be o.:ained in the homes of 
wealthy poreie or with actresses. In the case of an 
actress the duties required would be constant travel- 
ing, attending to the comfort of a dressing room and 
the lady’s apartment in a hotel, frequent packing and 
unpacking, caring for the mistress’s stage wardrobe 
and street clothes, doing fine bits of laundry work, 
and aiding to make up and dress at the theater. The 
salaries paid are good but the work is not easy. 
_ Lemons—The best way I find to keep lemons fresh 
is to seal them away in a tightly covered jar or pail. 
Some housewives advocate putting them in water, but 
I have found the lemons soak and spoil after a week 
or two of this treatment. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


You Are Happiest Sleep on it 
While Asleep Thirty Nights 


and if it is not even all you have hoped for, if you don’t believe it to be the equal in cleanliness, dura- 
bili:v and comfort of any $50 hair mattress ever made, you can get your money back by return mail, ‘‘no 
questions asked.’’ Made in all sizes at proportionate prices. We pay all express and re/urn charges if 
not satisfactory. We simply urge you to SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOK about the modern, sanitary 


Patent $ 
stermoor Mattress °15 
Felt 
(Express charges prepaid anywhere. Smailer sizes at smaller prices.) 
Our offer is backed by our business record of 49 years, and has no catches or hidden entanglements— 
it |- a straight business proposition. Think about all the best things that have ever been said about the 


be t mattresses. They would all apply to an Ostermoor. 
Su it all up in one sentence —‘** No better mattress 
is nade or ever has been made at any price.” 


Send For Our Free Book, 


ah ndsome volume of 96 pages, finely illustrated, that tells the whole 
st » and gives some interesting facts and surprising figures. You are ‘ 
r no obligation to buy—only send for the book—a postal will do. 


B! ‘WAR of imitations trading on the name of “felt.” 

be It’s not FELT if it's not an OSTERMOOR. 

Ou~ name and guarantee on every genuine mattress. 
Write us to-day without fail for our free book. 


Ostermoor & Co., 127 Elizabeth St., New York 


We have no agents or branch stores. All orders should be sent direct to us. 


REDUCED PRICES ON SUITS and SKIRTS 


You are now in the middle of your buying time, but the cloth manufacturer’s 
selling time is over. That’s why he will sell us his best goods now at far less than reg- 
ular prices—and that’s why we can offer you Suits and Skirts made-to-order 
of bran new materials, beautifully finished, at one-third less than regular 
prices. 

These fabrics are suitable for either Summer or early Fall wear. Nearly all our 
styles and materials share in this sale. Catalogue and samples tell of many offerings 
like these : 


Cloth Suits, in the newest models, made $7.50 Skirts reduced to $5. 
of up-to-date materials and lined a” $10 Skirts reduced to $6.67. 
out; former price $10, reduced to $6.67. $12 Skirts reduced to $8. 
$12 Suits reduced to $8. Rainy-day, Golf and Pedestrian Skirts, 
$15 Suits reduced to $10. a universal necessity; former price $6, 
$20 Suits reduced to $13.34. reduced to $4. 
$25 Suits reduced to $16.67. $7.50 Skirts reduced to $5. 
Skirts in the latest designs, with just $9 Skirts reduced to $6. 
the style to them; former price $5, Reduced Prices on Linge Suits, 
reduced to $3.34. Rainy-day Suits, Raglans, Riding Hab- 
$6 Skirts reduced to $4. its, etc. 


We have also made some decided reductions on Shirt-Waist Suits and Wash Skirts in 
order to close out the balance of our Summer stock of wash goods, 


Shirt-Waist Suits, former price $5, reduced to £3.34. 
Wash Skirts, former price $4, reduced to $2.67. 
$7.50 Shirt-Waist Suits reduced to $5. $5.25 Wash Skirts reduced tg $3.50. 
$10 Shirt Waist Suits reduced to $6.67. 


Sample Suits and Skirts (which were made up for exhibition in our salesroom) 
are being closed out at one-half of ecqier prices. 

Catalogue, Samples, and Bargain List will be sent free atonce upon request. 
but write quickly as this Sale will last for a few weeks only and the choicest goods 
will be sold first. Ifthe garment which we make you does not fit and give sat- 
istaction, send it back and we will refund your money. 


The National Cloak Co., 119 and 121 West 23d SL, New York City 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop Hovsekeertnc. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


The Thrifty Shoe 


The thousands of women who wear no other shoe than 
the Radcliffe, for dress and out-of-doors, have discov- 
ered that they save a dollar in buying them, save pains 
by wearing them and save frequent shoe purchases by 
the long service they get from Radcliffe Shoes. Rad- 
cliffe Shoes are bought by women who formerly spent 
from $3.00 to $6.00 a pair for shoes. 


Give satisfaction from every point of view. They 
are leaders in style, surpassing in fit and finish, 
excellent in materials, artistic in design. Don't be 
misled. The price is no indication of the quality— 


§ 2.50 a Pair 


Examine the new arrivals at your dealers’. If 
he should not yet have Radcliffe shoes send 
us his name and we will tell you the name 


of a dealer selling them and prosent 


you with a book of shoe styles ‘ 


THE RADCLIFFE SHOE CO., 
BOSTON, MASS, 
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Simplicity in Menus 
By Jesse MANNING 


“I do wish,” said a bright young wife a few 
days ago, in my hearing, “the daily papers 
and magazines would publish a few menus for 
people in moderate circumstances, who have 
but one maid of all work, whose time is so 
occupied that the meals must be simplified for 
her sake, as well as to meet the weekly allow- 
ance. I would wager,” continued the little 
lady, warming up to the subject, “that nine- 
tenths of families whose incomes range from 
$1200 to $2000 per annum find it impossible to 
serve the courses given in the simplest bills of 
fare printed. Not because of expense, as econo- 
mists have reduced it to a science, but for want 
of time to prepare the individual dishes. 

“Every housekeeper who employs a maid for 
general housework realizes the difficulty of 
combining a good cook and a perfect waitress. 
Common sense alone tells her, had she pre- 
pared the dinner herself, the warm flushed face, 
although patrician, would hardly be present- 
able in the dining room. Consequently, under 
such circumstances, the daily menu must be re- 
duced in order that the services required from 
one pair of hands in two respective positions 
may be acceptable. 

“It is far preferable to have fewer courses 
with good service than to have many courses 
with no service. The finest cooked meal is 
completely ruined by first one member of the 
family jumping up for the mustard, while 
another upsets the cream jug in his frantic 
endeavor to make a home run for the salt. 
In the meantime Edith and Paul are eating 
their soup at a snail’s pace, knowing whoever 


reaches the goal first will be called upon to_ 


do the little stunt of changing the plates. 

“It is absolutely necessary, then, for the 
majority of families so situated to curtail the 
number of courses for dinner, if they wish the 
attendance of the maid, who is a combination 
of cook and waitress, in the dining room at 
meal hours. | 

“T would also be willing to wager that many 
families whose incomes exceed $2000 and who 
employ the one girl for general work limit 
their dinner, when without guests, to a meat 
course, a salad and dessert, in consideration 
(if dinner is served at half after 6) for the 
waitress who changes her apron and becomes 
the cook. 

“There are very few women in America who 
have not washed dishes at some period of their 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


lifetime, and every one of these women knows 
the soup course entails the washing of the 
tureen, six or eight soup plates and spoons, to 
say nothing of the awful soup kettle. This 
is not only a fact but a truth which goes to 
show how every course increases the labor of 
the maid of all work. Not that the family 
should go soupless, but that the compilers of 
menus will take into consideration that there 
are many millions of people who keep but the 
one servant, and while it is not possible to eat 
soup without plates and spoons, many give up 
this course owing to the extra work it requires 
to make and serve it. 

“*A& jack of all trades, master of none,’ is 
more often true than not, but I know from ex- 
perience that a maid of all work in a small 
family can cook and serve a dinner to the 
satisfaction of the most fastidious, providing 
the individual dishes do not require constant 
stirring in the double boiler, an hour to cool, 
with a sauce that loses its flavor if left stand- 
ing five minutes. 

“Now, as the majority of those for whom 
the daily menu is written never read it, em- 
ploying competent cooks to prepare their 
course dinners and natty waitresses to serve 
the same, would it not be as well to help the 
mistress in her humble home vary the simple 
everyday meat course, salad and dessert for 
the family dinner and help the maid by simpli- 
fying their preparation?” 


As THE Hartley House settlement domestic 
science department grew in size and good 
work the need was felt for a cook book which 
would cater to limited incomes. Miss Ella A. 
Pierce undertook to fill the demand, and the 
result was the Hartley House Cook Book, 
which already is carrying a knowledge of 
economy and the best living possible on small 
means into homes outside settlement environs. 
Miss Pierce has done her work excellently, 
beginning with the very rudiments of house- 
keeping, teaching how to market to the best 
advantage, how to cook well and make the 
most of every left-over. The recipes are ex- 
cellent, concise and clearly explained. Len- 
tilhon & Co, New York; 60 cents. 


Lemons—The best way I find to keep 
lemons fresh is to seal them away in a tightly 
covered jar or pail. Some housewives advo- 
cate putting them in water, but I have found 
the lemons soak and spoil after a week or two 
of this treatment. 
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“All on a Summer’s Day” 


CANDIED CHERRIES make a pretty garniture 
for many desserts, or a delicious confection 
served by themselves. They are not difficult to 
prepare, if one carefully follows directions. 
Boil together one cup of drained and pitted 
cherries, one cup of granulated sugar and half 
a cup of water until the syrup spins a hair, not 
a second longer. Handle with candy tongs 
and roll rapidly in granulated sugar. Set away 
on a broad platter to cool_—Ruth Hall. 


Apricot Wuir—Beat the whites of four 
eggs with half a cup of granulated sugar to a 
stiff froth. Stir into this half a pound of 
stewed apricots or peaches free from juice, 
and bake in a quick oven for thirty minutes. 
Serve hot with sweetened cream flavored with 
sherry.—A. Abresch. 


Rice, Miss Gay, ought never to be cooked 
to a mush. First buy good rice, not the sort 
which looks as if it had been put through a 
meat chopper; next learn how to cook it. 
According to the age of rice it will absorb more 
or less water. Buy five or ten pounds at once 
and after cooking it once you will discover 
how much time is required for cooking it and 
how much water. An excellent method is to 
steam it. Put one cup of well washed rice in 
the upper part of a double boiler and pour in 
three cups of boiling water, add one level tea- 
spoon of salt. Set it over the fire and allow 
it to boil furiously for five minutes, then set 


-into the lower half of the boiler and let it 


steam till each grain is snowy white, dry and 
separate. 


Cream Stains—Grease the outside and the 
edges of the mouth of the cream pitcher with 
butter and there will be no more cream stains 
in the tablecloth. This suggestion is particu- 
larly valuable to the hostess who serves re- 
freshments at small tables laid with handsome 
lunch cloths. Often it is impossible to remove 
the stain without ruining the coloring of an 
embroidered cloth.—N. D. M. 


A Birtupay Present of a bookshelf filled 
with books for a nine-years-old girl is a cap- 
ital idea, Mrs Mead, but the twelve books to 
select is not an easy question to answer. It 
would be a good plan to choose a few just a 
trifle older than she would care for now; year 
by year she would have a new one to enjoy. 
The following list includes more older favor- 
ites than newer ones, but they are always new 


and delightful for the child who has not read 
them: ‘Timothy’s Quest, and Polly Oliver’s 
Problem, by Kate Douglas Wiggin; Sara 
Crewe, by Frances Hodgson Burnett; Hans 
Andersen's Fairy Tales; At the Back of the 
North Wind, by George MacDonald; Alice in 
Wonderland; Lady Jane, by Mrs C. V. Jami- 
son; Little Women, by Louisa May Alcott; 
Water Babies, by Charles Kingsley; The Tales 
of a Grandfather, by Sir Walter Scott; the 
Jungle Books, by Rudyard Kipling; Tangle- 
wood Tales, by Nathaniel Hawthorne, and 
Leslie Goldthwaite, by Mrs A. D. T. Whitney. 


A HEADACHE caused by exposure to the hot 
sun or exhaustion can sometimes be cured in 
half an hour or sooner by the simple remedy of 
hot water; not lukewarm water, but as hot as 
the flesh will endure. Take off the waist, 
loosen the clothing, knot the hair out of the 
way and hold the head over a basin of hot, 
steaming water. Take a large sponge and lift 
it soaking to the back of the neck. It will 
be more effectually accomplished if you can 
get someone to do it for you. Sponge back 
of the ears, the back of the neck and the 
base of the brain. Continue this treatment 
till the nerves seem to relax and the agony 
gradually passes away. Hot water will often 
give help in attack of erysipelas. 


For Stincs of ants, wasps, nettles, etc, paint 
immediately or as soon as possible the flesh 
where stung with tincture of iodine, repeating 
the application as soon as the first coat is dry 
if the stings are very severe. It will kill the 
poison and give almost instant relief—Mary 
Dean. 


Raw Meat can be kept fresh several days 
during the hottest weather by putting it into an 
earthenware bowl, covering it with nearly boil- 
ing water, and over this pouring enough oil 
to cover the entire surface of the water. The 
oil*will float upon the heavier water and form 
a hermetical covering, which excludes the air 
and acts as a preservative. Where ice is not 
obtainable at short notice, this will prove a 
most valuable safeguard.—Annie Bruce. 


Hor Atum Water is an effective insect 
destroyer. Put five cents’ worth of alum in a 
quart of hot water and boil till dissolved. 
Apply the hot solution with a brush to all crev- 
ices, bedsteads, closets, etc, where insects are 
found. Ants, bedbugs and cockroaches are 
killed by it, and it has the merit of being non- 
poisonous.—M. T. C. 
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| \ 2213—Wiggin frock. Sizes for 
\ 4and6 years. Any dainty summer 

‘1 < 2288—Olive frock. Sizes for 2, 4 

= 4 and 6 years. May be made in one piece, 

Z 4 or with a guimpe. Any light weight 

7 ] goods. Three yards of goods, one yard 

y wide, required for a garment medium 

2289—Anna frock. Sizes 8,10 and ‘Size and the tucking. 

st 12 years. To be developed in any light 

: weight summer material ; lawn, challie 

‘ or organdie. Front tucked and trimmed 

; with insertion, which is carried into the 

7 skirt a few inches, Five to seven yards 

: of goods required, according to the 

4 amount of tucking. Good 
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2333 —Alvena frock. Sizes 6,8 
and ro years, Requires five yards 

3 

These pretty patterns for 

children can be furnished 

r at the low price of 10 cents 

4 PAZ Vm 3 each. Do not forget in 
4 ordering to specify the 

i _ number of the design and 

4 the size wanted. Address 


Pattern Department, Goop 
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2335—Beulah frock. Sizes for 6, 8 
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Bouquets 


THE BEST OF THE KIND 
Your book is the best of the kind I ever saw, 
and every member of my family enjoys and, to 
some extent, profits by it. 
. FLeTcHER, Elizabethton, Tenn. 


I could not do without Goop HousEKEEPING. 
It is well worth its price without your kind 
and generous offer of pictures. 

Mrs Joun L. Eperty, Elkins, W Va. 


THE BEST GIFT 


Goop HoUSEKEEPING, since its introduction 
in our home, has met with the most cordial 
welcome, as it is brimful of new ideas and 
sensible household helps which make it one of 
the most charming magazines published in the 
present day. It came as a Christmas reminder, 
and of all gifts this I value the most. 

s J. R. West, San Antonio, Tex. 


THE HOUSEKEEPER’S FRIEND 
This magazine may be rightly styled “the 
housekeeper’s friend,” as each month it pre- 
sents a wealth of matter for her instruction and 
guidance. Kennebec Journal, 


A FRIEND 
I shall always be glad to speak a good word 
for Goop Housekeerinc. The magazine de- 
serves the large subscription which it enjoys, 
and it improves each month. 
Mrs Rosert A. Porter, Bristol, Ct. 


MUCH PLEASED 
We are much pleased with Goon HouseKeep- 
ING, and hope to continue in its list of sub- 
scribers. 
Miss S. A. Ripenour, Pataskala, O. 


ITS BROADNESS 
I like Goop HouseKEEPING because of its 
broadness, its far-reaching interests. There is 
something in it worth while for every member 
of the family. Mrs Emma P. EwIna, 
Teacher of Cookery and Household Economics. 


The magazine is most helpful in the house- 
hold, and to mothers in the care of their chil- 
dren as well. 

Ciara P. Brown, Great Barrington, Mass, 


ONE OF THE BEST 
I have taken pleasure in speaking well of the 
magazine, because I really think it one of the 
best published. 
Mrs Kate Woopwarp Noste, 
Waterbury, Ct. 


A HIGHER AND WIDER INTEREST 


A magazine devoted to the subject of house- 
keeping might be one of several things. It 
might be a collection of mere recipes and ad- 
vice on everyday affairs; or it might also take 
cognizance of all the matters, high as well as 
low, that enter into the life of a cultivated 


BOUQUETS 


American family. The monthly magazine 
called Goop HovusEKEEPING (published at 
Springfield, Mass) has this wider and higher 
interest. “It enables the entire household, old 
or young, of both sexes, to unite work-saving 
and care-relief, with inspiring deeds, fascinat- 
ing pleasure and good health.” 
The Buffalo Express. 


A HOMELIKE ATMOSPHERE 

Either by accident or design the April num- 
ber is superior to any of its predecessors. 
There is an elusive charm, a homelike atmos- 
phere about it, lacking in other periodicals. It 
is an established favorite in our home and has 
come to stay. 

Miss Lorraine Lee, 
2154 St James Avenue, 
Cincinnati, O. 


A HOME UNIVERSITY 
Goop HousEkEEPING has just been sent to 
me by a friend, who wrote “she knew I would 
enjoy the magazine and find it profitable.” 
After reading several numbers I felt that I had 
been deprived of so much in not having had 
this home go 


L. C., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


The magazine is splendid. 
James M. Lyon, 
66 Hartford St, Roxbury, Mass. 


UP-TO-DATE 

Goop HouseKEEPING has grown steadily in 
interest and general enterprise the past few 
months. It is thoroughly up-to-date in dis- 
cussions of household economics. It is credit- 
ably illustrated with. frequent surprises in the 
way of covers, and the regular departments 
are well edited. The recent “College woman’s 
number” was a notable one. The May issue 
has plenty of seasonable matter, including 
hints on the use of a gas stove. 

The Congregationalist, Boston. 


NO SUPERIOR 
Goop HouseEKEEPING is a proof that we need 
not go far afield to find the best in literature 
devoted to home and domestic science. It has 
no superior in its special field, and has steadily 
improved under its present management. 
The Herald, Warren, Mass. 


ORIGINAL 
is always filled with 
original ideas. 
The Chronotype, Westboro, Mass. 


BETTER AND BETTER 
Goop HousEKEEPING gets better with each 
number. The limits of its influence cannot be 
estimated. 
G. M. Humpureys, Alexandria, Va: 


Every new issue of this magazine contains 
something novel, causing its popularity to in- 
crease steadily and rapidly. 

The American, Waterbury, Ct. 
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Bureau of Information 


Questions on Household Topics Briefly 
Answered 


Sirk Srocxincs should be washed and rinsed in 
lukewarm water, then laid smooth between towels and 
left there till dry. 

Ometet—In making an omelet for two, use what 
is called an individual omelet pan. Two eggs will 
make all you can cook in it and the omelet will be 
much lighter and more delicate than if cooked thinly 
in a large pan. 

THE mapas Joses left from canned fruit of an 
sort may be deliciously utilized in many ways. It 
can form the flavoring and part of the sweetening 
for sherbets or jellies, it makes nice pudding sauces, 
and with a little more sugar is a delicious syrup to 
go with pancakes, 

J. R. will have no difficulty in scalding milk if she 
uses a double boiler. When milk seems just on the edge 
of souring, one may often save it by adding just a 
pinch of soda before scalding it. 

Tue Brus used for buttering molds and tins for 
cakes or puddings is a stiff bristle brush such as 
painters use. It is about an inch and a half wide. 

good one costs_about twenty-five cents and_ will 
last a long time. Be careful to watch that the hairs 
do not come out, and keep it clean, washing and dry- 
— it has been used. 

EGETABLE CoLors—There are a number of safe 
vegetable colorings on the market—green, red, crim- 
son, yellow, violet and orange; all of which can be 
used in cooking. They come in tiny glass jars and 
cost ten cents. In the ordinary household one jar 
will last for years, 

Tue THICKENING Quatitiges of flour, cornstarch 
and arrowroot are very different. One tablespoon of 
arrowroot will give the same thickening proportion 
as two tablespoons of cornstarch or three of flour. 

Rice anp Macaront—The reason why rice and 
macaroni are not a. necessary accompaniment to 
meat when potatoes are served, is because starch is 
the chief constituent of rice and macaroni, which is 
also found in large proportion in potatoes, b 

Liguip Ammonia will take sewing machine oil 
stains from linen, but you must use it before the 
garment goes to the wash. Soap and hot water set 
such a stain, and it is hard work to remove it after 
it has been through the laundry. 

Fioors—In the March number of Goop HovuseKeep- 
ING, 1902, Mrs G. M. F. will find a_ comprehensive 
article on the home treatment of a floor with wide 
cracks and bad spots. It answers all her questions. 

REFRIGERATOR—The best place in which to stand 
a ee. if Mrs Bentley has not a space built 
especially for it, is in the pantry or kitchen. A 
year’s exposure on an outside porch will almost ruin 
a refrigerator, while in the summer the waste of ice 
is extraordinary with the sun beating on the easily- 
heated wood. he refrigerator ought never to stand 
in a_cellar. Cellar air is damp and as it is the onl 
air that can circulate through the refrigerator, it will 
ruin food instead of keeping it. Even the heat from 
a kitchen stove is preferable to the rain and sun of 
outdoors and the cellar damp. 

List of woman’s exchanges in all parts of the 
country was pubushed in the January, May, August, 
September, October, November and December num- 
bers of Goop Hovusexkeepine for 1901. 

Tue Younc OMAN’s CHRISTIAN AssoctaTion of 
Boston conducts an excellent training school where 
girls after a six months’ course are awarded diplomas 
in all departments of domestic work. 

An Oven THERMOMETER can be purchased from any 
stove dealer. It is entirely different from the com- 
mon thermometer, 

Breap Frour—Mrs J. can use bread flour for almost 
any dish in which pastry flour is called for. Leave out 
two tablespoons from one cup of bread flour when 
pastry flour is required. 

omME Hanprwork—City stores very seldom pur- 
chase hand work in the way of sewing, crocheting, etc, 
from private individuals. The best place to send your 
work is to a woman’s exchange, that is, if you cannot 
obtain private orders in your own vicinity. In an 
exchange you are provided withe what is called a 
consignor’s ticket, for which you can enter any work 

as salable by the exchange. This ticket costs 
anywhere from one to three dollars, one dollar being 


the usual charge. The work is well cared for, sold 
at a discount of probably 10 per cent, and the money 
is paid to the consignor, usually once a month. The 
exchanges in your vicinity are located at Boston, Fall 
River, Holyoke and Haverhill in Massachusetts, and 
in Connecticut at Hartford, New Haven and Bridge- 
port, 

In tHE Marcu Issue of N. 
A. Smith will find a directory of the cooking schools 
of Brooklyn and New York city. 

Corn Rettsh—Can some southern reader furnish 
a recipe requested by Emily Ziegler for old Virginia 
corn relish, a pickle or relish made from corn? 

Tors oF Jars which have become crusted with the 
white substance so often found when fruit has fer- 
mented, may be cleansed by slow boiling in strong 
soda water, Mrs Seashore. 

Tue Young Woman’s Christian Association train- 
ing school for domestics at 52 Berkeley street, Bos- 
ton, provides on application girls trained in all 
branches of housework. 

Ciaret Startns will disappear from a tablecloth al- 
most immediately if a little salt is sprinkled upon 
them at once. 

Russtan TEA is not any special brand; it is tea to 
which slices of lemon are added for a delicate fiavor- 
ing instead of cream. It may be drunk either hot 
or iced. 

Bananas may be bought by the stalk if a large quan- 
tity of them is desired. A stalk of fruit not too highly 
ripened will keep a week or two if in the right place. 
It ought to be hung from a hook in the ceiling in a 
cool room or pantry. In using them pick off the ripest 
bananas each time, leaving the greener ones until 
the end, 

Strver—Mrs F. A. Halsey, the article for which 
= inquire could be probably obtained at any large 

ouse in your city dealing in silverware. 

Women’s Excuances—There is no federation of 
women’s exchanges; the inquirer has the right to 
start an exchange anywhere, on obtaining a number 
of consignors and having work enough to make a 
suitable Sole. The requisites to success are accept- 
ing nothing but first-class work, displaying it to the 
best advantage, bringing it by some judicious adver- 
tising to the notice of the oultie. and conducting the 
exchange on strictly business principles. 

Edith R. Kneen and others should submit their 
work to women’s exchanges, which are to be found in 
all sections of the country. There are few firms 
which deal in women’s work as done by _ individual 
effort, while the exchanges cater wholly to buyers and 
sellers of just this class. 

Winpow SHapes—When it is not possible to find a 
house already curtained, and if the shades you now 
own cannot cut over to good advantage, use heavy 
enough curtains hung on a pole or a rod to draw 
across the window at night or when you wish to shut 
out the light. These curtains may be used again at 
windows of any, size, and if desired, inner curtains of 
some white, thin meshed stuff may be draped near- 
est the window. 

JaveLte Water is not a patented mixture which can 
be purchased in a store. It is an old-fashioned name 
for a homemade cleanser. The following recipe 
will provide enough to last an qumnaty household for 
a year: Mix in an earthen jar or a large bottle one 

und of salsoda, five cents’ worth of chloride of 
ime and two quarts of soft water. This liquid will 
remove stains made by grass, tea, coffee and fruit. 

Lapy’s Maip—We know of no school where lessons 
are given on the duties of a lady’s maid. There are 
a certain number of “‘must-haves” for such a posi- 
tion: good health, a large share of tact, a fairl 
education, scrupulous neatness and a knowl 
sewing, hairdressing and fine laundry work. 
positions are only to be o.:ained in the homes of 
wealthy pone or with actresses. In the case of an 
actress the duties required would be constant travel 
ing, attending to the comfort of a dressing room and 
the lady’s apartment in a hotel, frequent packing and 
caring for the mistress’s stage wardroh« 
and street clothes, doing fine bits of laundry work 
and aiding to make up and dress at the theater. Th« 
salaries paid are good but the work is not easy. 

Lemons—The best way I find to keep lemons fres! 
is to seal them away in a tightly covered jar or pai! 

me housewives advocate putting them in water, bu‘ 
I have found the lemons soak and spoil after a wee) 
or two of this treatment. 
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